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By “forcing” religion on others, surely no one has 
in mind the picture of a missionary flooring or treeing 
some hapless non-Christian and making him accept 
the Gospel. Political religions still do that nowadays, 

but for Christians the grim horror of the Inquisition 
is long past. 

Yet this question persists in many minds, prompted 
by several suspicions. Before looking at those suspi- 
cions, we must meet the question head-on. At its face 
value, the question of force is one which every convert- 
seeker must answer. It is precisely the question with 
which Jesus had to wrestle in making the all-important 
decision for His life and work. 


) Can faith be forced? 

In the wilderness the Tempter cleverly suggested 
several ways by which Christ could have forced His 
religion on others. One was to fill their stomachs. An- 

other was to somehow outwit them and then take ad- 

___-vantage of their credulity. Still another was to exercise 

ee political authority and coercion. 

‘ It is a constant temptation to try to force our reli- 
gion on others. But to the extent we yield to it we de- 
feat our purpose. ; 

In the first place we make ourselves nuisances and 
cultural imperialists and by that act close people’s 
__ ininds against our message. People may outwardly as- 
sent to ideas forced on them but inwardly they will 

resist. In the second place we defeat our purpose when 





* we treat that person as less than human for whom, 

4 consequently, faith can have no meaning. By an inner 

¥ mechanism, as it were, the Christian faith negates its 

% very self, becomes its own opposite and turns out to 

F be something completely unworthy and immoral the 

moment we try to “buy”, or “entice”, or “hypnotize”, 

or “threaten” or by any other way “force” people into 

giving their allegiance to that faith. 

__ _Has faith been forced? 

) In the missionary movement the Church has known 
better. It has erred more often in forgetting its mis- 


sionary vocation than in imposing the Christian reli- 
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gion on others, When the Church has been missionary 
it has been concerned with evangelism, the honest 
presentation of the Gospel to the intellect, emotion 
and will to the end of securing a voluntary acceptance 
of it, rather than with proselytism, the moving of a 
pagan or semi-pagan from one religious group to an- 
other. In carrying out its missionary vocation it has 
learned that evangelism happens only by respecting as 
persons the people to whom the Church is sent, by en- 
couraging full activity of heart and mind and soul so 
that people know what is involved in making their 
decision, by discouraging too easy allegiance as Jesus 


“... You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their great men exercise authority over 
them. Not so shall it be among you; but whoever 
would be great among you must be your servant, and 
whoever would be first among you must be your slave; 


even as the Son of man came not to be served but to 
serve, and to give his life a ransom for many.” (Mt. 
20:25-28) “For the Son of man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” (Luke 19:10) 





Himself did, by entering humbly and gratefully as stu- 
dents into their cultural backgrounds, and by recog- 
nizing and appreciating all healthy and sublime aspira- 
tions and struggles for the good, the beautiful and the 
righteous. 

In actual practice missionary work among non- 
Christians does not begin by insisting that our con- 
ception of God and goodness is superior to theirs. That 
would indeed be futile, because each side argues neces- 
sarily from its own presuppositions. 

Rather, the missionary job is begun as a Christian 
goes to live and work and talk among non-Christians. 
People see his radiance and kindliness. They may ex- 
perience his eagerness to heal and help, the love found 
in his home life. He speaks to them of a Saviour, of 
forgiveness in God, of release from the power of evil— 
but they interpret all these through their experience 
of this Christian person. Is what he says, and is, 
“better” than what they have? As God seeks His own 


a i 


to serve Him, He works not through debates and the 
clash of systems, but through quiet contacts in which 
human beings are impelled to “say yes to the light.” 

Rather than being self-righteous, then, the mission- 
ary program is often severely self-critical. Most mis- 
sionaries are far more aware of their own shortcom- 
ings and evil, and that of their nation and culture, 
than are most of their fellow citizens. Rather than say- 
ing, “Look, I’m an example of what all non-Christians 
should become!” he echoes Paul’s demur, “We preach 
not ourselves, but Christ and Him crucified”—neither 
just a pleasant example, nor even a pleasant Gospel. 


Is my religion better? 


“Why force my religion on others?” So far we have 
looked at the word “force” and have discovered that 
the attempt to force is self-defeating and that in fact, 
the missionary movement has not used that method. 

But another question is implied about my religion 
and other religions. We know now that other peoples 
have their own religions and that these religions con- 
tain many good things. Nationalism has made us sen- 
sitive to the right of others to their own customs and 
beliefs. We have a concept of tolerance which makes it 
distasteful to persuade others to our way of thought. 
And, after all, is Christianity better? And even though 
we think it better, what right do we have to preach 
it to those who have their own religions? 

Now the first thing that needs to be said is that we 
are Christians and not mere religionists. The religionist 
feels satisfied if every man has some sort of a god. But 
the Christian is not particularly anxious that this 
should be the case. He knows that people already have 
all sorts of gods in their lives. His one concern—which 








“What therefore you worship as unknown, this I pro- 
(Acts 17:22) “The times of ignorance 
God overlooked, but now he commands all men every- 
.’ (Acts 17:30) 


claim to you.” 


where to repent .. 


he feels is God’s concern too—is that men should not 
worship false gods but should know their real sonship 
and be aware of their meaning in the sight of the Lord 
of the Universe. 


When you ask the question about Christianity be- 
ing “better,” we must ask you a double-barrelled ques- 
tion in return. What do you mean by “better” anyway 
and how do you know that your yardstick for the 
measurement is valid? 

If you are thinking of buying a refrigerator and are 
confronted by ten different models, you naturally try 
to choose the kind that is “better” than the other nine. 
You apply to each kind certain criteria you have had 


in your mind: size, efficiency, durability, price, and so 
on. 

If you are choosing a roommate for a school year, 
you also examine the prospective person against some 
criteria you have had in your mind; whether he is 
honest, whether you two can get along, whether he 
minds your smoking and, in short, whether he is “good 
enough.” 

In a Presidential election you vote in favor of your 
choice because, as you say, his program is “better”, 
i.e., nearer to what you believe to be democracy, free- 
dom and prosperity for the majority. Or, at least, be- 
cause the candidate, in your judgment i is the “lesser of 
two evils.” 

In all these instances, your choice is made in the 
light of certain ideals, criteria or principles you have 
already accepted. Each time you make a choice, you 
only affirm once more your loyalty to these ideals. 

But you land yourself in difficulties if you transfer 
that same shrewdness to the business of Christian 
faith. 

If you say you choose to believe in God because that 
belief is more reasonable, are you not professing a faith 
in your reason rather than in God? 


What yardstick for religions? 


If you say you believe in Christ because He is 
“better,” are you not affirming a faith in your own 
ideas of goodness and your own ability to measure 
Christ’s goodness with your yardstick, rather than 
simply your faith in Christ Himself? It is still you 
yourself who are the tribunal and who pronounce the 
(not too important) verdict that Jesus Christ or 
Christianity is “better.” 

Of course, we are not suggesting that you should not 
use your mind in regard to your belief in God and the 
goodness of Christ. We only want to say that our view 
of what is reasonable and of what is good is not im- 
portant when compared with what Christ thinks of 
our reason and moral judgments. 

The Christian knows Christ came to the world not 
in order to be questioned and judged by our world’s 
standards and ideals, and to earn a laurel of high com- 
mendation from us. He came rather to question and 
uproot our old comfortable presuppositions and au- 
thorities. He challenges the very basis from whichis we 
make all our judgments. 

This Man is so tremendous that every sincete person 
is bound to find that his traditional yardstick fails him 
in measuring His size. His is such a different sort that 
any attempt to “contain” Him in the traditional hu- 
man framework of history, sociology, psychology and 
ethics only proves its own bankruptcy. In His presence 
we cannot but tell ourselves: “Judge not, that ye may 
not be judged.” This is so because every judgment of 


’ Him we think we are qualified to make does nothing 
but lay bare our own poverty and blindness. He is the 
new wine which defies and breaks up all our old wine- 
skins. 

In accepting His authority we have to negate all our 
own authorities. It is inevitably a painful struggle. But 
we find we are not losing anything as we at first feared; 
we have rather gained true life. We throw off the old 
crutches as we realize that what we once held to be the 
good is after all not so good. We become humble as we 
discover that it is not we who are to judge Him but 
He who is to judge us—all men and cultures and all 
the world. 


New yardstick for life and history 


In accepting Christ, we hear Him say: “You have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” We could 
hardly have chosen Him as long as we held to ourselves 
the right to fit the Christ into any scheme which we 
decided to be “good.” But He chooses us and becomes 
for us the new orientation-point for making all life’s 
other choices. 

- Thus, it is hard to conceive of “comparative reli- 
gion” as an “objective” course of study through which 
one can come to discover the religion which is “better” 
than all other religions. From where does one get the 
basis for comparison? Only from the religion that is 
already his own. Then, it is a very subjective study. 
And for the Christian it certainly cannot be a detached 
comparative study of religions, but a Christian criti- 
cism of all religions and the human cultures which have 
produced them. And this is evangelism itself. 

If we say Christianity is merely relatively “better,” 
then we know what the “best” is after which we should 
strive—the joining together of all the relatively good 
points of all religions and cultures. And we should ex- 
pect this end product—the synthetic Religion of re- 
ligions—to be still better than Christianity. But it is 
the genius of the Christian faith that hope has never 
_ been attached there. You cannot produce the true life- 
saving religion by pulling several diseased cultures to- 
gether any more than you can get a sanitorium by 
putting five patients in the same room. The propon- 
ents of “cultural pluralism” are promoting inter- 
cultural contacts and stimulation precisely with the 
promise of mutual purification and the emergence of 
a new heaven and earth. But we believe that for the 
regeneration of man and of his civilization it takes 
something more — the intervention of a factor from 
without and above. And Christians have long believed 
that Christ is that factor and the Incarnation of God 
Himself is that intervention from above for the salva- 
tion of the world. 

If that is so, the question “Is Christianity better?” 
is certainly not very exciting. It sounds rather like an 


anti-climax to the all-important news that in Christ 
God has given us something entirely different and 
“other” to do for us what all our religions fail to do. 

“Are not these Christians a little too biased and not 
objective enough?” This is quite true. This is utterly 
true in the sense that they are biased towards the 
greatest and most important truth they have seen. 
But they are certainly not any more biased than those 
who have no orientation-point or frame of reference 
beyond themselves. The Christians are biased towards 
that Truth to which objectivity is self-deception and 
neutrality moral cowardice. 

Christ is not a “better” prophet than others, or the 
“more unique” among religious leaders. He is the 
unique fact in the history of God’s dealing with man 


“No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he has made him known.” 
(John 1:18) “I am the way, and the truth, and the life; 
no one comes to the Father, but by me.” (John 14:6) 


“And there is salvation in no one else, for there is no 
other name under heaven given among men by which 
we must be saved.” (Acts 4:12) 





and in Him that history gains coherence. He is, as it 
were, that centre which Archimedes was looking for in 
vain when he exclaimed, “Give me a point outside of 
the earth and I can lift the earth itself with a lever.” 
Thus, nothing is good unless it is good in His sense and 
nothing is reasonable unless reason is first humbled in 
His presence and its position as master changed to that 
of a servant. 


Unable not to be missionary 

If we are truly captured by this Person the first 
thing we naturally do as we recover from the shock of 
the encounter is to tell others of Him. It is not “mis- 
sionary education” through its many interesting de- 
vices that can make us do it. Nor is theological argu- 
mentation a necessary aid, as witness the great number 
of simple Christians who are messengers of the good 
news even though they are very shy as “theologians.” 

But if we ourselves have not been really captured by 
this Person, then, in order to justify missions (if un- 
haply we have to do so), we resort to all sorts of 
arguments. Some are clever but secondary. Others are 
utilitarian and boastful. Still others are selfish, un- 
worthy and pagan. These arguments cannot even 
satisfy ourselves. So we begin to wonder: “What right 
have we to preach our religion to those who have their 
own?” 

But to ask this question is actually to ask, “What 
right has God to love man?” or “By what right does 
God dare to offer us any rescue from sin?” It is really 
quite absurd to think of this in terms of rights. Do we 
stop and wonder if we have the “right,” to cure a per- 
son’s blindness, or point out the proper road to a lost 


traveler? When someone is drowning, you do not ask 
if you have the right to save him. We are not dealing 
with anybody’s right, but love. 

We have no right at all, if we are thinking of occi- 
dentalism or any portion of its culture. As missionaries, 
we cannot afford to be muddled in the distinction be- 
tween the truth of the Gospel and the carry-over of our 
own cultures. But, if we are impelled by the Love that 
is in the Heart of God, it is not a question of right or 
no right, but one of divine constraint. “Woe is me, if 
I preach not the Gospel!” | 


No, it is not a question of “force,” “right,” or the 


claim of “better” for the person captured by this Love. 


He naturally desires to serve God and obey His com- 
mandment to preach to the whole world. The Chris- 
tian realizes that the completion of the evangelistic 
task by those who are already members of the new 
humanity is a part of God’s purpose for mankind. Is 
any other task more challenging and liberating and 
closer to the forefront of the march of history? Can 
the Christian see vocation with higher meaning than 
as life and work in the light of God? 


Suggestions for further study — As you and your group delve into this study further, 
you will want to consider some of the following questions: 


1. How can anyone “force” a point of view upon someone else? Can advertisers do it? 


Philosophers? Preachers? Scientists? 


2.In what sense can Luke 4:1-13, 9: 51-56, 57-62 besused to indicate Christ’s attitude to 


His would-be followers? 


3. Can more objective criteria for judging religions be given than this discussion suggests 
(rationality, social effects, psychological release, “culture,” etc.) ? 


4. Since “belief in God” is common to all religions, should we not join forces against irre- 


ligion? 
5. What is meant by “evangelism” today? 


. 


6. To the best of your knowledge, what aspect or activity of Christians most effectively 


“wins” people to the Gospel? 


Suggestions for further reading — If you want to examine this subject further: 


Contacts With Non-Christian Cultures, J. J. Fleming, N. Y., Doran, 1923. 

Kingdom Without Frontiers, Hugh Martin, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1946. 

The Authority of the Faith, Madras Series, Vol. I, International Missionary Council, 1939. 
The Christian Message in the Non-Christian World, H. Kraemer, N. Y., Harper, 1938. 

The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission, E.D.Soper, N.Y., Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
Theology of Missions, Geoffrey F. Allen, London, SCM Press, 1943. 
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First, stand in the squalor and misery of New York’s 
East Harlem slums, densest in the world, and ask, 
“Should we send missionaries to foreign countries when 
ail this is close at hand?” Seconda, sit with the trustees 
who ask, “Shouldn’t we wipe off all our debt on the 
new belfry and choir vestments before we start send- 
ing money out of the parish?” Third, be one of the 
pitifully few at a musty little church on Sunday morn- 
ing in Muddy Run, Pennsylvania, listen to the farm- 
ers’ shiny new cars whiz by on the road, and ask, 
“Should I go overseas to change civilization and con- 
vert pagans?” Or even read our Lord’s parable about 
getting the plank out of our own eye before we go 
after the speck in our brother’s eye—and ask that same 
question. It isn’t easy to answer. 

Of course some people ask it as an excuse—con- 
scious or unconscious—for doing nothing about East 
Harlem or rural America or even the speck in our 
brother’s eye. That is, they offer a solemn tsk-tsk-tsk 
over unchristian situations right here at hand, with- 
out the slightest intention of doimg anything about 
either those needs or others far away. They say, “Why 
overlook the difficulties of work here among sophisti- 
cated people, to go elsewhere for more glamorous 
Christian assignments, among simpler folk easier to 
reach?” In these days of spectator sports, the Church 
has plenty of solicitous watchers who know how the 
game ought to be played, but stay solidly out of it. 

On the other hand, many of us do plan to do some- 
thing about the program of Christian evangelism, 
somewhere, and want to discover the best strategy for 
doing that. With only limited mission funds to spend, 
with only a very small corps of men and women avail- 
able in Church vocations anywhere—and, above all, 
with only one lifetime to invest for ourselves—the 
question is real. Let us break it apart into queries 
about our responsibility right here on our doorstep, 
as compared with that among faraway peoples and 
places. 
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Backyard needs it all? 

(1) First, don’t American needs right here—in our 
home church or our street—take all the personnel and 
money Christians can provide? Today every major 
denomination needs ministers for parishes right here 
at home. Half of all Americans—among them many we 
know—have no relation to any religious group. Several 
thousand churches are now vacant, for the sole rea- 
son that pastors cannot be found for them. University 
students, sharecroppers, slum dwellers, organized labor, 
bored suburbanites—all these urgently need to have 
the Gospel of Christ made effective for them. It would 
seem logical to devote all our very limited Christian 
budget and leadership to these. 

It is certainly evident that any policy which passes 
over real needs close at hand, to go abroad, lacks es- 
sential integrity: if our strategy is insensitive to the 
job here, we could question whether it can have real 
appreciation of the needs in some more complicated 
field overseas. There is nothing in our Christian Gospel 
to suggest that we should overlook our own backyard 


“.. you shut the kingdom of heaven against men; for 
you neither enter yourselves, nor allow those who 
would enter to go in.” (Mt. 23:13-14) “If any one 
_says, ‘I love God, and hates his brother, he is a liar; 
for he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not seen.” (I John 4:20) 
“So if you are offering your gift at the altar, and there 


remember that your brother has something against you, 
leave your gift there before the altar and go; first be 
reconciled to your brother, and then come and offer 


your gift.” (Mt. 5:23-4) “Go home to your friends, 
and tell them how much the Lord has done for you, 
and how he has had mercy on you.” (Mk. 5:19) 


and make plans to improve our neighbor’s! When 
Jesus instructed His disciples to be His witnesses to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, His prior demand 
was that they should be His witnesses in Jerusalem 
(their own city), in Judaea (their own country), and 
in Samaria (the adjacent country of their enemies). 
Start your service right here, He seems to say. 

Not to start at home, in such a way, is often really 


an “escape.” Some Christians do dodge their respon- 
sibility for the close at hand by a great zeal for the 
remote. Women work hard at their missionary socie- 
ties who would raise an eyebrow at the very idea of 
inviting a foreign student to their homes. Certain 
Americans help give millions to convert Negroes in 
Africa, but would shudder to sit down to a meal with 
a Negro themselves. These are the exceptions, how- 
ever. Usually those who are sensitive to missionary re- 
sponsibility abroad are the most sensitive to Chris- 
tian tasks near at hand. 

Yet as we look about us in America, we cannot fail 
to be impressed with how much personnel and equip- 
ment Christianity already has here. We have 140,000 
ministers, and approximately that many churches. 
Our community concern is carried out through thous- 
ands of schools and colleges, hospitals, Y’s, scout 
troops, service clubs, and “uplift” agencies. More than 
this, we have over sixty million Christian Church 
members—every one of them a potential missionary. 
. If they were all on the job, this country would have 
almost as many missionaries as it has non-Christians. 
It looks as though the Christian Church in this coun- 
try is pretty well set up to do its work. 

Beyond this life of parishes, and that of agencies in- 
spired by Christianity, the Church does tackle needs 
in its national backyard, by a program which is as 
definitely missionary in a slum or an Indian tribe or 
a labor camp of Mexicans, as any program in Mada- 
gascar or Siam. Dozens of home mission boards and 
agencies, nearly all related in a great interdenomina- 
tional program, that of the Home Missions Council, 
reach out beyond the bounds of individual congrega- 
tions. If we say a missionary is anyone sent (mittere- 
to send) and paid by one group to minister the Gos- 
pel to another, missions in America are already a 
many-million-dollar program. 

So, considering our backyard to be the underprivi- 
leged, the ethnic minorities, migrants, Jews, dwellers 
in rural slums, the Church in America is not entirely 
neglectful. It does pay more attention to its front yard 
parish budgets, new buildings for its worshipers, col- 
leges, church schools, and interdenominational move- 
ments. No one would claim that the Church is dealing 
adequately with its marginal and stagnant areas. We 
have not really used the tremendous potential re- 
sources of money and people within our present 
churches: gripped with a new evangelism under God, 
we could. But still it is clear that the bulk of our re- 
sources as Christians is used in “taking care of our 
own,” parish by parish, and carrying an active mis- 
sionary task in our own backyard. 





Let us agree that our personnel and equipment don’t 


go very far—by no means far enough. Let us agree 
too that Christians have a mandate to start at home. 


But there is plenty of evidence that we do put the 
bulk of our resources into the Christian task in our 
town and land. Also, in our time, “backyard” has been 
enlarged as fences have come down. To answer the 
question put to Our Lord, “Who then is my neigh- 
bor?” our only honest reply must be that spiritually 
and geographically it is both the man across the street 
and the man across the globe. 


Make our parish perfect first? 
(2) Should we not put the church in tiptop shape be- 
fore we look outside our congregation or denomina- 


tion? Looking back at the instruction to get the plank — 


out of our own eye, before going after the speck in 
our brother’s, some Christians say our own Church is 
so weak and divided that we should get it into far 
better shape before seeking to export its message. This 


seems to mean we should stay away from missionary 


work until we are persuaded that our own Churches 
are about perfect. 

But it’s an unbearable conceit for any Church to 
preach to others with a bland self-satisfaction over its 
own achievement. The Pharisaism which says, “Fol- 


‘low me: I’m the ideal” is tragically wrong for Chris- 


tians, either as individuals or as a group—and it is re- 
sented and rightly rejected by those to whom such a 
mission is sent. 

Indeed, the only Church which can do a good mis- 
sionary job is the one acutely aware of its own limita- 
tions and faults, for the same sense of God’s holiness 
and authority which makes us aware of our own sin, 


“",. when you assemble as a church, I hear that there 
are divisions among you;...’ (I Cor. 11:18) “But we 
have this treasure in earthern vessels, to show the 
transcendent power belongs to God and not to us.” 


(II Cor. 4:7) “For what we preach is not ourselves, 
but Jesus Christ is Lord, with ourselves as your serv- 
ants for Jesus’ sake.’ (II Cor. 4:5) 





also makes us eager to share God’s purposes for man- 
kind. In history the missionary activity of the Church 
has sprung not from a sense of cultural superiority, 
but from a sense of sin and of oneness with all man- 
kind, and a belief in the love and power of God. 

This wait-till-we’re-perfect claim also suggests that 
the missionary task is an attempt to pass on to other 
people our ecclesiastical attitudes and forms of church 


organization. Instead, missions are an effort to hand ~ 


on to others something given to us, not our own, to 
transmit. The Gospel of Christ is not what we are, 


not something we have devised; it need not even be. 


received and expressed as we have received and ex- 
pressed it. It is a message of life from God to man, 
centering in Jesus Christ, and pointing to the Bible 
and the Church for its witness. So we preach this Good 











News to others, convinced that it will speak to their 
needs and bear fruit in their lives. 

Surely, if the first-century Church had insisted upon 
attaining any real perfection before going out in its 
missionary task, it never would have budged out of 
Jerusalem. The early Christians went everywhere pro- 
claiming their faith, not even waiting to complete the 
Church in one city or province before heading off to 
win others and establish Christian faith in new areas. 
Ever since, it has been the genius of the Christian 
community that each little Christian group from the 
day of its gathering together has been impatient to 
export its faith and provide a Christian ministry for 
those who have not heard of it. 

With that background, can we be at ease today with- 
in our own parish or denomination or country, nar- 
rowly concerned about our own life there, when two- 
thirds of mankind are still strangers to the Good News 
of Christ? History says our Churches actually cannot 
survive if we fail at the task which has always been 
central in the life of Christianity. 


W on’t they say, put your own house in order? 

(3) Our third query is as to whether we as represen- 
tatives of our whole civilization have any right to do 
missionary work? News gets around very fast these 
days, and many of the very peoples whom an older 
generation called “benighted heathen” are now a good 
deal better informed about what goes on in America, 
than we are about what goes on among them. Are they, 
in these other civilizations, not justified in saying: 
’“How about redeeming your own society before you 
start working on ours?” 

_ Admitted, there are overwhelming flaws and fissures 
and there are many serious faults in the social and eco- 
nomic and racial life of our own country. All the world 
is free to look at our tragic discrimination against 
minorities. Poverty and economic injustice are plenti- 
ful about us. There is greed, excessive luxury, super- 
ficiality. Perhaps no problem is more damaging to us 
in the eyes of other nations than the failure to solve 
the racial problem and live together as one family of 
people. 

Yet a fair and honest appraisal must recognize that 
Christian faith is and has been at work transforming 
society, and that it has achieved many valuable re- 
sults. Our form of government does protect the rights 
of individuals and gives a voice to the people. We have 
a system of free public education which stems his- 
torically from Christian claims. More than all other 
countries, Christian nations provide institutions which 
care for the unfortunate of every kind. There is wide 
recognition of the importance of personal integrity and 
generosity, and indignant refusal of oppression when- 
ever it is known and recognized. Where we have failed 


‘ in these things, our failure has not been unchallenged. 


In spite of the many, many contradictions and evils, 
one must admit that high principles and human advan- 
tages flourish here which have not taken root under 
any other faith. 

But as was noted in the last section, such judgments 
of our society—both critical and approving—are not 
the crux of this matter. For we send out missionaries 
not believing in what we have achieved in this coun- 
try, but believing in God’s power available for men in 
Jesus Christ, and obeying His command to witness. 
The mission of the American churches can never be 
conceived as a mission from America to other lands. 
Rather it is a mission from the Church to those who 
are not of the Church; from that part of the Church 
which happens to be in America, to places where the 
word of Christ has not been heard; from that part of 
the Church which has large resources to others whose 
resources are small and whose task large. Our urgency 
im the world missionary task lies not in anything 
achieved in America, but in the large resources, spir- 
itual and material, which today are in the hands of 
American Christians. If foreign peoples bid us go back 
home and transform our own culture first, our reply 
is that we have no pattern of culture to proclaim, but 
only a Gospel—and that this Gospel cannot remake 
our own country unless it also remakes theirs. 


Help selves to help others? 

Economists say we can raise the standard of other 
nations by raising our own. How pleasant it is to think 
we can best serve the needs of mankind by moving on 
to a life where each family can have two cars‘and tele- 
vision in every room. 

But this reasoning always has about it the odor of 
a suspicion that those who live by this theory actually 
decide in terms not of human welfare but of personal 


‘advantage. Plans long ago advanced by President 


Truman for technical assistance to backward areas of 





“Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed 
on him the name which is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus, every knee should bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord...” (Phil. 
2:9-11) “...and behold, a great multitude which no 
man could number, from every nation, from all tribes 


and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne 
axe) (Rev. 7:9) 










the world, and also by the Technical Assistance Bureau 
of the United Nations, have not moved quickly be- 
cause many business and technical interests involved 
have been more concerned to safeguard their own in- 
terests than to help mankind. When we start out to 
help others by helping ourselves, we almost inevitably 
end by simply helping ourselves—at others’ expense. 

Applied to spiritual and ideal values, that realistic 


fact means that although we should try to build a 
just society in America, we should tackle that job be- 
cause God demands it and not because we think it 
might have effects elsewhere. If we push that effort in 
response to God’s will and under His judgment, our 
program will continually bring us that penitence and 
humility which can make our achievements a blessing 
and not a curse to mankind. In other words, Christians 
are bound—whatever the outcome—to work cease- 
lessly toward a society where there shall be justice and 
concern for all. 

At the same time they must be out across the world 
proclaiming the good news about God and man and 
society, so that this kind of life will take root and 
develop everywhere. 

Communications have made us one world. Inde- 
pendence has given way to tightly woven interdepend- 





ence, so that life in America may be seriously affected 
by what happens at some tiny village in Asia. In a new 
sense, the need of that village has become my need. 
The Christian is one who accepts responsibility for 
people of nations and races afar off, equally with that 
for people of our own nation and race near at hand. 
No longer does he see his job in terms of a nationalism 
which puts his own country first, but from a viewpoint 
which says (in terms of Jesus’ parable of the sower), 
“the field is the world.” My neighbor is the man or 
woman in my backyard—and that backyard is every- 
where. Those who work in it—missionaries appointed 
and “sent,” or missionary laymen should have a hum- 
ble sense of being an integral part of one family of 
mankind. The missionary task is God’s, making His 
intention real “to every creature”—and we are called 
to serve in it until it is accomplished. 


Suggestions for further study — As you and your group delve into this study further, 

you will want to consider some of the following questions: 

1. What “backyard” is closest to you, for Christian missions, as you read these words: Slum 
nearby, pagan suburb, industrial friction-spot, dead campus Christian fellowship? 

2. Are there areas which are “religiously over-privileged?” ¥ 

3. What are the most glaring evils in American life which make others question the value 


of Christianity? 


4. Is there a difference between home and foreign missions or can we think of the Christian 


mission as one? 


5. What are some of the most urgent jobs for the Christian world mission in 1950? 


Suggestions for further reading — If you want to examine this subject further: 
Blind Spots, H. S. Leiper, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1944. 

Bringing our World Together, J. J. Fleming, N. Y., Scribners, 1945. 

Missions at the Grass Roots, W. Shriver, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1949. 

The Christian Mission in Our Day, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1944. 

The Emergence of a World Christian Community, K. S. Latourette, New Haven, Yale 


University Press, 1947. 
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fMissions--- 


“Younger Churches?” “World-wide Church?” Don’t 
these terms mean that missions have already com- 
pleted their assignment? For some time now this ques- 
tion has been asked by many sincere Christians in the 
West. Many a minister and informed layman believes 
the older churches no longer have any right to send 
missionaries to areas where the Church appears to 
have strong indigenous leadership. 


Great new fact: a worldwide Church 

Certainly the great Christian fact of our time is that 
we now have a worldwide Church. The younger 
churches (usually in older civilizations) are a reality. 
They now exist in almost every nation on earth. There 
are churches, of course, in China and India and Japan 
and Indonesia, in Brazil and South Africa and Persia 
and the Islands of the Pacific, in Korea and Siam and 
the Gold Coast and Chile. But there are Christians, 
too, among the Eskimos of the frozen north, and the 
bushmen of central Africa, and the primitive Indians of 
the high Andes, and the Mongols of western Man- 
churia. And these Christians have a growing sense 
with us in the older churches of Europe and America 
of being part of one great worldwide community. 

These younger churches, notable for their own mem- 
bership and their own Christian experience are rapidly 
coming of age. They are showing that they have an 
independent reality grounded in their own experience 
of Jesus Christ. They have their own organization, re- 
lated in some cases to world alliances of the same 
denomination, sometimes forming a distinctive new 
church pattern. The Church of South India has pio- 
neered in bringing together several denominational 
groups which had not been able elsewhere to form a 
unified church group. The Church of Christ in China 
was a merger of more than thirteen separate groups of 
various national and denominational backgrounds. 
These new churches in non-western countries are more 
and more expressing their faith-in terms of their own 
culture. Into the one Church of Jesus Christ they have 
brought the beauty and freshness of new church archi- 
tecture, of new hymns and prayers, of new forms of 
worship, and new types of service. 
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These younger churches are notable also in the 
growth within them of strong leadership. Names like 
Wu Yi-Fang of China, R. B. Manikam of India, Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa of Japan, John Karefa-Smart of Sierra 
Leone, Setareki Tuilovoni of Samoa, G. Baez-Camargo 
of Mexico, D. T. Niles of Ceylon and many others 
belong on any list of world Christian leadership. 

Notable too is the missionary concern of the younger 
churches. Protestant missionaries from Brazil are now 
at work in Portugal. In wider India the National Mis- 
sionary Society has an ambitious ten year program to 
preach the gospel in every Indian village at least once, 
and the Foreign Mission Society sends off mission- 
aries to Papua. A Lutheran pastor from India is at 
present giving wise counsel and help to the churches 
of Indonesia. In China there has been a strong Volun- 
teer movement among Christian students to preach 
the gospel to all their countrymen. At the 1948 Asian 
Leader’s Conference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in Ceylon the keynote was evangelism. 

The younger churches have demonstrated their 
reality not only in their own life but also in the way 
they have taken their places as part of the worldwide 
Church. As the World Council of Churches came into 
being at Amsterdam in 1948, there were no second- 


“And men will come from east and west, and from 
north and south, and sit at table in the kingdom of 
God.” (Luke 14:29) “... for one is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren.” (Mt. 23:8) 


class or “colonial” churches: all were equal. A year 
previously too, at the Whitby (Ontario) conference of 
the International Missionary Council, the key phrase 
was “partners in obedience.” Participants in these and 
other international Christian gatherings have borne 
witness to the outstanding contribution made by 
Asiatic and other non-Western Christians. 


Missions: world task of one Church 
As all these facts about the younger churches are 
added up, it becomes apparent that we are in a new 


day of the Christian world mission. Modern missions, 
as a world movement, has ceased to be the sending of 
the Gospel from America and Europe to the “be- 
nighted heathen” of non-European areas. In our day 
the Christian world mission has become the strategy of 
reallocating the resources of the whole church so that 
the greatest resources are brought to serve at the 
points of greatest need. The missionary task is the task 
of the whole Church to the whole world. 

Already the churches are beginning to act in terms 
of this new situation. Churches which a few decades 
ago did not exist now take their places alongside com- 
munions hundreds of years old to help decide what 
the Church should do with its manpower and its (too 
few) millions. At such gatherings as Whitby and Am- 
sterdam the total missionary task is planned jointly. 
When the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America laid out its Program of Advance in Foreign 
Missions it did so only after most careful and repeated 
consultations with leaders of the younger churches. It 
plainly stated, “Weare dealing not with a North Ameri- 
can enterprise, but with North America’s share in a 
world enterprise.” In this new approach the missionary 
task in each land has become the concern of the Church 
in every land. It is worthy of note that recent world 
missionary gatherings have pointed a discerning finger 
at the unfinished and the new missionary jobs in 
America and Europe. 

It is part of this new strategy that the work must be 
spearheaded by the local manifestation of the Church 
in the area where it lies. Missionaries from abroad can 
help in the evangelization of Japan, but the leader- 
ship must be taken by the Japanese church. Already in 
many areas such as India, China, Japan the integra- 
tion of church and missions has taken place. The stra- 
tegy of evangelism, involving both material and per- 
sonnel resources from other countries, is guided by 
church and mission agencies, and not, as in the pioneer 
missionary stage, only by mission agencies. 

In this new day of one mission in one world, mission- 
ary activity has become a two-way and a many-way 
traffic. The Western churches have received inesti- 
mable benefit from the clear Christian insight of Chris- 
tians from Asia and other lands. Some of the most ef- 
fective persons preaching the Gospel to students on 
North American campuses have come from the 
churches of China and India and Africa and Japan. A 
Christian student from the ancient Mar Thoma Church 
in India brings home to a group of American students 
how they can lay hold on the resources of the Christian 
faith. Indian Christians have made a deep impression 
on the church in China, and a return visit of Chinese 
Christians has stirred the churches in India. So far only 
a beginning has been made in this many-way traffic of 
witness and fellowship within the one church of Jesus 


Christ but even this has demonstrated the rich and 
creative possibilities it has for the life of the whole 
church. 

Having said all this about the achievements of world 
missions in the establishment of a worldwide Church, 
and about the partnership of older and younger 
churches in one missionary team,.we must add two 
words of caution in order to see the present missionary 
task, and present missionary resources in their right 
proportions. First, the Christian world mission is only 
at its beginning. Second, the younger churches are still 
pitifully small minorities within their nations. 


The missionary job only begun 

The job which remains is immense in terms of the 
numbers of people still to be reached. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of the earth’s people have no opportunity to hear 
the Christian Gospel nor to receive a Christian minis- 
try. It is estimated that two-thirds of mankind are out- 
side the Christian community. In India and Pakistan 
out of a total population of about 400 million only 914 
million (less than 214%) are Christians (all denomina- 
tions including Roman Catholics). In China out of 


“When he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, 
because they were harassed and helpless, like sheep 
without a shepherd.” (Mt. 9:36) 


500 million less than 1% are Christians. Estimates are 
that 40 million Latin Americans are not related to any 
religious faith. Right here in the United States and 
Canada, half the population has no tie with any 
Church. No great non-Christian culture has yet been 
won to Christ. Whole groups in rural areas and in 
congested cities are beyond the sound of the Gospel. 
The very poor and the very rich, and many of the 
highly educated are living without its light and cer- 
tain racial and minority groups too have not been 
reached. 

The job we face is large and difficult in terms of 
streamlined old idolatries now being revived, often for 
political reasons. A lively program of expansion goes on 
in many sectors of Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism and 
Confucianism. They claim the passionate adherence of 
millions of people, and they are not standing still pa- 
tiently waiting for Christian evangelization! 

No less formidable are the new “isms” of today, of 
which Communism is the obvious symbol. Worship of 
Stalin as personification of the State is an aggressive 
opponent of worship of God in Christ. Hitlerism was 
a fanatical religion of the same sort. Secularism (life 
ordered without God) , naturalism, educationalism, sci- 
entism, worship of material possessions in America 
(television, deep freezes, automatic dishwashers!) —is 
a positive growing cult and not just “absence of spiritu- 
ality.” Societies organized around these “isms” badly 





need the radical judgment and redemption of the Gos- 
pel. The Christian job is far from done here. 

Our job is large and urgent in terms of unmet human 
needs. They are obvious, wherever we look from our 
bountiful land: the hungry to be fed, naked to be 


“Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven.” (Mt. 7:21) “They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, ‘Peace, peace; when there is no peace.” (Jer. 
6:14) 





clothed, sick to be healed, illiterate to be freed from 
ignorance. So the Christian program must both co- 
operate with forces that work towards better forms 
of social and economic justice, and push ahead in di- 
rect ministry to evident, concrete needs. In many 
areas, preaching of the Gospel would be fantastically 
irrelevant and incomplete unless it included Christian 
meeting of physical and intellectual needs. God’s love 
becomes concern for every aspect of human welfare. 


Younger churches have too litile to go on 


But should not the younger churches, with their able 
leadership and their missionary spirit be able to meet 
these needs in their own lands? Should they not be 
handling the work themselves, even with very limited 
financial help from outside? 

While we recognize the amazing fact of the existence 
and growth of the younger churches we must be real- 
istic in recognizing that they are new churches set as 
tiny minorities in a vast non-Christian, and sometimes 
anti-Christian environment. Their resources of trained 
leadership and money are drastically limited. 

Certainly we must avoid exaggerated impressions of 
their size from glowing reports of the increasing part 
their representatives have taken in international 
Church gatherings. True, to the great world confer- 
ence at Edinburgh in 1910 the younger churches sent 
only one member; to that in Jerusalem, 1928, 25% of 
all present; to that at Tambaram, 1938, over 50%. This 
seemed to suggest that by 1938 the younger church 
membership had become numerically as strong as that 
of the older churches! Unfortunately this is far from 
the fact. While they number almost 1 in 2 of the popu- 
lation in North America, Christians number fewer than 
1 in 200 of the population in the world outside Europe 
and America. 

Also, as we meet and are moved by brilliant leaders 
from the younger churches, we must not let ourselves 
deduce that they are representative of a large number 
of similar leaders in the churches from which they 
come. They are indeed symbolic of the rich potentiali- 
ties in those groups. But actual leaders are pitifully 
few and poorly trained. Missions and younger churches 


have by no means found how to provide enough highly- 
trained leaders for jobs waiting to be done. Consider 
this typical fact: the average Christian pastor has had 
something less than junior college and Bible school 
training. And there are far too few even with such 
preparation either at work or in training. This dearth 
of leadership means that devoted pastors go out into 
the field to carry almost impossible burdens. 

How does Christian world strategy possibly deal 
with such situations? Surely the task means dedicated 
redistribution of manpower. In America 55% of the 
population is related to some Church; in Asia the fig- 
ure is less than 114%. Here 60 theological seminaries 
turn out hundreds of trained men and women yearly; 
mission areas have only a handful of seminaries, most 
of them with 20 or 30 students. In some areas, hun- 
dreds of churches have more than one pastor, with 
trained religious education experts; in mission areas 
one man handles a dozen congregations. 

Such contrasts make it obvious that these churches 
need many more missionaries than they have now. It 
is also the unanimous opinion of the younger churches 
that they want missionaries to help them in their task. 
They need not only reinforcement of the number of 
evangelists, but also experts to train Christians in reli- 
gious education, agriculture, engineering, and a dozen 
other special fields. In every sphere they want pioneers 
from other countries to make new ventures, to start 
work along new lines in areas where little has been 
done. One such area is that of ministry to labor, a 
group to which in industrial as well as agricultural 
areas Communism appeals more today than any other 
faith. Similar leadership from outside is needed to pre- 
sent Christ to intellectual youth on campus. 


All enrich all through World Church 


One general reason for continuation of world mis- 
sionary activity remains to be noted: because the 
Church is one family we look forward not to a day 
when missionary activity will cease, but to a con- 
tinuing increase in mutual help and exchange of leader- 


“He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his 
law.” (Isaiah 42:4) “For the earth shall be full of the 


knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
(Isaiah 11:9) 





ship between all parts of the Church. A Chinese Chris- 
tian has commented, “The Bible will not be fully un- 
derstood until it has been translated into and ex- 
pounded in all the languages of the world.” One might 
add that the church in one land will not know the full 
measure of Christ until it is an integral part of the 
Church which has been planted in all lands. 

So we ask: is the missionary job already done when 
more than half the people of the world are outside the 


knowledge of Jesus Christ? Is it finished when the sick 
have no doctors, and children no teachers, and the 
hungry no bread, and the oppressed no champion? Is 
our part in that job complete while small and inex- 
perienced churches battle tremendous odds with inade- 
quate resources while we have a surplus of money and 
man power? 

The answer is plain: Unless the new roots of Chris- 
tian faith everywhere in the world are nourished and 


tended, the wholeness of World Church cannot grow 
and be strong. The mission task is not completed, has 
not been wound up and laid away. Rather, by its very 
success it has brought into being a vast interrelated or- 
ganism each part of which depends upon each other. 
That world-wide movement, known to be the Body of 
Christ only by what it does and says, still faces the 
fresh meaning of, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel.” 


Suggestions for further study — As you and your group delve into this study further, 
you will want to consider some of the following questions: 


1. What is the aim of the missionary job? Is it to start churches or to make all men 


Christian? 


2. When a half-century ago thousands of Student Volunteers cried, “The evangelization of 
the world in this generation!” did they think it really possible? Was it? 
3. As mission hospitals, schools, health and agricultural services are gradually turned over 


to indigenous leaders, what channels should Christian missionary program find instead? 
4. Why are leaders in the “younger churches” sometimes more mature as Christians than 
leaders of American communions which begot those Churches? . 


5. Should we consider the missionary task “ended” when mission lands begin sending mis- 


sionaries to work among us? Why? 


6. What are the missionary jobs in North America? 
7. When you hear the words “Make disciples of all nations,” do you see the time when the 


whole world will become Christian? 


Suggestions for further reading— If you want to examine this subject further: 
Christian World Mission, Wm. K. Anderson, editor, Nashville, Commission on Ministerial 


Training, Methodist Church, 1946. 


Christianity Where You Live, Kenneth Underwood, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1945. 
Committed Unto Us, Willis Lamott, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1947. 
One World in Christ, A Program of Advance in Foreign Missions, Assembly of the Foreign 


Missions Conference, October, 1948. 


Point Four, The Department of State, pub. 3719, Office of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Tomorrow Is Here, K. 8. Latourette, and W. R. Hogg, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1948. 
World Christianity, Yesterday-Today-Tomorrow. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Friendship 


Press, 1947. 
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An old Latin phrase, cuius regio, eius religio (accept 
a ruler and you accept his religion) describes neatly 


what millions have thought about the colonizing 


process. Both conquered and conqueror usually took 
it for granted that the newcomers’ cultural ideas 
would be imposed along with his political control. Thus 
it has often come about that political rule, cultural 
domination, and Christianity have been seen as tied 
up tightly together in one bundle. For decades an old 
imperialist phrase, “the white man’s burden” has been 
a cynical one—combining Western force, Western 
fashion, and Western faith as all parts of “colonialism.” 

Native peoples have often been unable to separate 
the various groups of strangers who have broken into 
their societal picture. Though some who came were 
ruthless and power-hungry conquerors, or equally 
predatory traders and exploiters, others were Chris- 


_ tian missionaries with very different motives. All 


groups have usually been lumped together as im- 
perialists — people who were trying to “take over.” 
Thus colonial peoples and underprivileged groups 
everywhere have often found —and still find — re- 
spectable “Christianity” the religion of those who 
dominate and exploit them. 

Even though the conquerors and the avaricious 
businessmen had utterly different motives from the 
men and women carrying the Gospel, the caricature of 
missionary imperialism grew up. Western nations were 
pictured as going into underprivileged countries with 
a Bible in one hand and a rifle in the other! It all 
seemed one imperialism. 


Away with imperialism! 

Now, in an age, when colonialism is rapidly chang- 
ing, this suspicion is magnified. Have not western na- 
tions used Christian missions as a means of cultural 
domination with a view to final economic and political 
control? New currents are running through the world 
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of “backward peoples.” Colonial populations, educated 
and “modernized,” are everywhere seeking to throw 
off Western force. Some of them—India is the best ex- 
ample—want to fling away also many Western fash- 
ions. So there rises up in new bold relief the same 
question in regard to Western faith: Should it be 
thrown off with the other two? 

With the new political possibilities of independence, 
old group memories of violence and condescension 
come to the surface regarding Christianity. For op- 
pression seems often to have been related historically 
to Christianity, the religion of the imperialists. Both 
the predatory record of colonialism, and the mixed 
motives possible among Christian converts, are spot- 
lighted by the push of independence and nationalism. 
Eager—often tragically eager—for a million gadgets 
produced by America and Europe, “backward peoples” 
proudly insist that politically and culturally they pre- 
fer to stand alone. Missionaries are scrutinized with 
suspicion at many a port, as possible “subversives” to 
national power. 

Some leaders on every continent say, “Yes, let Chris- 
tianity go; it isn’t indigenous among these people, and 
is really just religious garnishing for the political power 


ce 


. neither be called masters, for you have one Mas- 
ter the Christ. He who is greatest among you shall be 
your servant; whoever exalts himself shall be humbled, 
and whoever humbles himself shall be exalted.” (Mt. 
23:10-12). “Do not be conformed to this world but 


be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that you 
may prove what is the will of God, what is good and 
acceptable and perfect.” (Romans 12:2). 





and social culture of the West!” The Communists, 
particularly in China, have taken this line and broad- 
cast it around the world. 


This anti-imperialist, nationalist fervor is found even 
within the churches in areas which have felt the force 
of Western expansion—the “younger churches” as they 
are called. These indigenous groups born of mission 
programs (like every church in Christendom!) some- 
times seek to have their cake of independence and eat 
it too. They increasingly, and rightly, demand a com- 
pletely free hand in carrying on their program—and 
yet seek overseas funds and helpers to do so. Or they 
proclaim that “Christianity is not Western; it is inter- 


national, beyond any one culture’—while on the other . 


hand insisting that in their land this faith must adopt 
and maintain distinctively indigenous patterns. 

Then also the cry of “imperialism” has come from 
our own country, as anthropologists and other scien- 
tists, usually hostile or suspicious regarding Chris- 
tianity, have sought to defend the “quaint indigenous 
cultures” about which Ph.D. dissertations could be 
written. Such exponents of civilization regard as im- 
perialism whatever alters the primitive and untouched 
culture of any people. 


W hat are the facts? 

What shall we say to these accusing voices? Is the 
Christian mission a tool of imperialism, conscious or 
unconscious, or is it something above and apart from 
social and political prejudices? What are the means 
for a realistic weighing of this question? 

We must admit at once that Christian missions 
have sometimes had more than a tinge of superiority 
culturally, a lady-bountiful attitude toward “benighted 
heathen.” The old description of a Christian in primi- 
“a native with a necktie” has had 
some shadow of accuracy. As the missionary came— 
or comes—to live amid natives, with servants, ade- 
quate food and clothes, plumbing, and education, there 
are always vague misgivings. How much of his power 


tive countries as 


is spiritual, and how much is built upon the wonder 
and even envy of the people whom he teaches or heals 
in the name of his Lord? The term “rice Christian” — 
one who goes to the white man’s Church just because 
it feeds his body—is a token of the subtly different 
kinds of power which Christians represent. 

We must also realize that we deal here with a pro- 
found problem of Christian witness. As early as 1879, 
one Keshab Chandra Sen sagely complained: 


“Tt seems that the Christ has. come to us in an 
Englishman, with English manners and customs 
about him, and with the temper and spirit of an 
Englishman in him, Hence it is that the Hindu peo- 
ple stand back in moral recoil from the picture of a 





foreign Christianity trying to invade and subvert 
Hindu society; and this repugnance unquestionably 
hinders the progress of the true spirit of Christianity 
in this country... . They feel that Christ means 
nothing but denationalization.” 


The dilemma could be paralleled in a hundred other 
countries. 


The fact is, that the Gospel does appear only as it is 


expressed through people. Christianity is not some ab- 
stract, philosophical system which can be imported or 
exported without cultural entanglements. It is seen 
best in human lives and inevitably has some of the 
trappings of the society which proclaims it. 
Missionaries have been aware of the danger of trans- 


planting a foreign expression of Christianity and have + | 
wisely encouraged new forms suited to the new soil. - 


“And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed; because thou hast obeyed my voice.” (Gen. 
22:18) . “And many nations shall come, and say, Come, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord,.... and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths: ... and he shall judge among many people, and 


rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 


pruninghooks: nations shall not lift up a sword against 
nations, neither shall they learn war any more.” (Micah 
4:2-3). “And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: 

(Jer. 31:34). 


The delicate balance of national with international was 
expressed by the Conference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Tambaram, India, in 1938: 


“When churches grow up in the environment of non- — 
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Christian religions and cultures, it is necessary that sia 


they should become firmly rooted in the Christian 
heritage and fellowship of the Church Universal. 
They have their place in the great Christian brother- 
hood of all ages and races. But they should also be 
rooted in the soil of their own country. Therefore 
we strongly affirm that the Gospel should be ex- 
pressed and interpreted in indigenous forms, and 
that in methods of worship, institutions, literature, 
architecture, etc., the spiritual heritage of the nation 
and country should be taken into use. The Gospel 
is not necessarily bound up with forms and methods 
brought in from the older churches. The endeavor to 


give Christ His rightful place in the heart of people 


who have not previously known Him—so that He will 





neither be a foreigner, nor be distorted by pre-Chris- 
tian patterns of thought—is a great and exacting 
spiritual task in the fulfilling of which a young 
Church can bring a rich contribution of her own to 
the Church Universal.” 


Not another culture but a word from God 


The Christian mission has encouraged each church 
to play its full part in the whole church because its 
message is not a product of western culture but a 
gospel which comes from God to every culture alike. 
It is a word of judgment and of life to the nations 
which have known it long, as it is to those who have 
just heard it. It is proclaimed not by any nation or 
group of nations but by the Church, a new nation 


- called out of every nation. 


Because it has a word from God, it questions whether 
native religions—quaint and “authentic” to the non- 
Christian researcher — bring people satisfaction. Do 
worship of idols, the starving of children to feed the 
sacred cow, the supporting of temple prostitution, liv- 
ing in fear of trees, stones and witch doctors—do these 
have the answer to sin and guilt, any message of no- 
bility in man, any word of love and redemption? Is it 
imperialism to share with those who seek in vain the 
truth in which we have found life? Isn’t that “quaint- 
ness” usually misery and frustration? 

Because it sees men in the light of God’s love, the 
Christian mission is increasingly sensitive to “the com- 
mon man.” It is assumed that if the missionary is to 
work among Buddhists, he must study Buddhism to 
know what they are thinking. If he is to be sent among 
Mexican tenant farmers, or Hottentots, or keen 
Chinese communist students, he must be briefed thor- 
oughly on what they are and think. Indeed, the whole 
study of comparative religions is based very largely 
upon missionary research, translations, and experi- 
ence. And much of our knowledge of non-European 
peoples comes from missionary sources. 

It is especially true today that the great majority of 
missionaries being sent out have little pride in conven- 
tional Main-Street social and political claims: they 
want to meet people where they live. 

Far from being imperialistic, the modern missionary 
seeks to discover human need and relate it to the 
Lordship of Christ. The home missionary serving as an 
industrial chaplain doesn’t want to claim factory 
workers for safe bourgeois church membership, but 
wants to win them to God’s will. The overseas mis- 
sionary is not concerned that natives wear trousers or 
neckties, or have steeples on pagodas; his one aim, 
flexible and adaptable, is to enable native populations 


to find Christ their own. There is no imperialism here, 
but a humility born of both grace and past experience. 


Missions oppose imperialism 

Again, in a hundred ways, missions are and always 
have been the actual counter-balance to imperialism. 
When slave-trading was ended in the Pacific Islands, 
it was Christianity which did it. When intolerable con- 
ditions were brought by African copper interests to 
natives employed as miners, Christian missions worked 
to clear thém up. As United States migrants are ex- 
ploited by selfish interests, Christian missions more 
than any other force secure justice for them. As arro- 
gant Caucasian businessmen embitter native popula- 
tions, it is often just the “other side” revealed by mis- 
sions which has helped to redeem the situation. 

We must realize the important fact that the spread 
of Western culture goes forward whether missions take 
part in it or not. Hollywood continues to export hun- 
dreds of movies each year to foreign lands—cultural 
imperialism of a very persuasive sort. Coca Cola, 
nylons, cars, cosmetics, deep freezes, anti-histamine, 
comic books—all these continue their world program. 
Our Western idea of democracy—distinctively Chris- 
tian and Protestant in its roots, historical and actual 
—is widely spread abroad. In our own land, advertis- 
ing thrusts new cars and television sets and drugs 
upon share croppers and miners and Navajos. 

This worldwide thrust of materialistic aspects of 
Western culture is rapidly destroying the supports men 
had in primitive customs and nonChristian faiths. 
Surely we have a responsibility greater than ever to 


ce 


.... remember that you were at that time separated 
from Christ, .... having no hope and without God in 
the world. But now in Christ Jesus you who were once 
far off have been brought near in the blood of Christ.” 
(Eph. 2:12-13) . “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 


is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor fe- 
male; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. 3:28) . 





give them the perfection and inner security found in 
the Gospel of Christ. Christianity is not “imperialism: ” 
rather, it has to bestir itself mightily just to forestall 
and redeem the imperialism which threatens to outrun 
it. 


Yet aim at world conquest 


Finally, in a paradoxical way, Christianity does own 
to having a plan for world conquest. It seeks to reach 
all people, everywhere, now, with the claims of the 
Kingdom of God. “Go teach all nations” is a sort of 


imperialism to which Christians are bound in their 
obedience to their Lord. 

This conquest is sensitive, cooperative, educational, 
persuasive, enabling foreign populations — or under- 
privileged peoples here at home—to marvel as at 
Pentecost: “How hear we every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born?” 


It is the extension of the power of love, of salvation 


found in Christ as Saviour of all the world. For as we 
hear His disclaimer, “My Kingdom is not of this 
world,” we also share the age-old Christian hope that 
“the kingdoms of this world shall become the King- 
dom of our God, and of his Christ.” This imperialism 
is not outmoded with the nineteenth century: it is 
more demanding and more hopeful as each generation 
enters history. 


Suggestions for further study—As you and your group delve into this study further, 
you will want to consider some of the following questions: 


1. Have missions served to extend Western imperialism? 


2. Is it imperialism for Christianity to displease other religions? Should it not rather include 


or transform them? 


3. Should our government be asked to protect mission interests abroad? 


4.Is it right, or intolerable, that missionaries should be made to take a loyalty oath in 
foreign countries, or swear that they will take no part in political life there? 


5. How does Protestant Christianity affect political realities in any land where it is taught 


and lived? 


6. Can the world become one family while its people have many faiths? 


. 


Suggestions for further reading —If{ you want to examine this subject further, we 


would suggest the following: 


Bringing our World Together, D. J. Fleming, New York, Scribners, 1945. 
New World Ahead, D. D. Baker, New York, Friendship Press, 1947. 


The Christian World Mission, Wm. K. Anderson, editor, Nashville, Commission on Min- 
isterial Training, Methodist Church, 1946. (Chapter 27) 


The Unquenchable Light, K. S. Latourette, N. Y., Harper, 1941 (Chapter 7) 
They Found the Church There, H. P. Van Dusen, N. Y., Scribners, 1945. 
What Would You Do?, D. J. Fleming, New York, Friendship Press, 1949. 
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Sid ents 


Missions --- 


Do Christian Missions meet modern needs in up-to- 
date ways? Many a student thinks the typical mis- 
sionary looks like the Smith Brothers of coughdrop 


- fame, engaging in a program just as antique as those 
beards. If youth on campus are to believe in Christian 


missions they demand evidence that it is a task being 
tackled effectively by effective people. Their demand 
is facts about this job: how “contemporary” is the 
world program of the Church today? 


Focus on Actual World Problems? 


Look at the bold claim made by one younger mis- 
“There is no major problem troubling our 
world, to which the Christian World Mission is not 
making an answer right now.” True? 

In most campus discussions today it is agreed that 
world peace—avoidance of war—is the top-priority re- 
quirement of this generation. No problem has greater 
urgency evidently than that of bringing reconciliation 


and understanding between nations, making the world 


tee 
a 


truly one community. What about the diseased and 
the victims of war and famine and chronic poverty? 
What about the oppressed, the outcasts, the minorities, 
the refugees? What about the illiterate and the ignor- 
ant and those denied an education? Where shall we 
find leadership to tackle these urgent problems of all 


_mankind? If Christianity can answer those needs it 


becomes relevant in a revolutionary way to millions of 
worried modern human beings. It is a dynamic Chris- 
tian claim that the Church does tackle these top-pri- 
ority needs. The Christian community is sensitive and 
the Christian world mission is making the substantial 
beginning of an answer now. Some assorted facts may 
make this clear. 


Community? The world-wide community of Chris- 
tians is now a fact, and provides the fabric which can 
help bind all men together into one community. The 
constant, quiet comings and goings of Christian leaders 
between nations have been an important factor in un- 
derstanding between nations, particularly in breaking 
down hostilities between former enemies. Internation- 
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alism? Even before the old League of Nations, inter- 
nationalism began in the historic series of world mis- 
sionary conferences which brought together for the 
first time delegates from various countries. A historic 
church conference in 1949 at Bangkok brought up to 
date this series of international Christian assemblies: 
for the first time in history, church representatives 
from East Asia, India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and other coun- 
tries met together as the East Asian Christian Confer- 
ence. In a world tragically divided, they came together 
to affirm their common faith. 


Health? Until recently two-thirds of the modern hos- 
pitals in all China were mission hospitals. In India, 
Africa, and scores of other areas, an even greater ratio 
applies. Relef? In war and post-war years, Church 
World Service and other Christian agencies have per- 
formed a tremendous service in direct ministry to the 
hungry and homeless of many lands in Asia as well as 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
(Luke 4:18-19) 


Europe. Across the years Christian missions have es- 
tablished leprosaria, orphanages, schools for the blind 
—a whole chain of humanitarian institutions around 
the world. Agriculture? The Allahabad Institute in 
India is one of many Christian agricultural programs 


_ throughout Asia and Africa. 


Literacy? 'The vast majority of the literacy programs 
throughout the world (Africa, South America, the 
Philippines, migrancy areas in America, East Indies, 
China) were initiated and advanced by Christian mis- 
sionaries. Where no written language existed, such as 
among the Bulu tribes of Africa, the missionaries de- 
veloped an alphabet and created for them a written 
language. Literature? ‘The great classics of the world 






have been translated and printed in hundreds of lan- 
guages by mission presses. And today the Bible is read 
in more than a thousand tongues. Higher education? 
For years in dozens of countries only the Christian col- 
leges offered the opportunity for higher education. To- 
day these mission colleges still remain outstanding. 
There are distinguished mission colleges and univer- 
sities in Ceylon, Egypt, Japan, China, India, Siam, the 
Philippines, Colombia, various African territories and 
in many other countries. Exchanges in the field of stu- 
dent work linking campuses internationally were be- 
gun and are continued by the great mission move- 
ments. Leadership? The Christian community with its 
age long and world wide perspective has been training 
world citizens committed to practical ministering to 
the needs of men. 

But how does all this look, in our own day, when 
UNESCO, United Nations Technical Assistance Bu- 
reau, World Health Organization, International Relief 
Organization, International Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and a dozen other non-Church agencies 
have begun to do business? Isn’t it time for missions to 
pack up, graciously, and let secular programs take 
over? Cannot these international secular agencies with 
vast resources at their command do a far more effec- 
tive job than Christian missions? 

The fact is these developments have made more 
pressing than ever the world missionary enterprise. 
Secular agencies see social and physical need, and 
glimpse spiritual need —but cannot cope with them. 
In oratory, as well as in program, they point to the 
significant truth of the physical unity of our world — 
but they fail to point to its spiritual unity. They clearly 
discern that mankind is bound together in the bundle 
of life, that it cannot be half free and half slave, half 
hungry and half satisfied. These agencies know that 
we are one in our destiny, but they fail to provide a 
concept of one-God-one-world to illumine the truth 
that mankind is one family. 


How Provide the Deeper Cure? 


For is not the basic need of man, which underlies his 
apparent physical needs, a belief about God and man 
which can give meaning to daily living? Does he not 
need an idea of what kind of society we should have 
and how we should work for it? It is right here that the 
Christian mission is serving modern needs best, for it is 
abroad with good news for mankind — about God, and 
man, and forgiveness, and power for life, a Gospel 
which illumines the modern world even in its darkest 
spots. Actually its preaching of the good news is not 
something it does separately from its concrete min- 
istry to the physical needs of men, but with and 
through them. 

The Christian faith has a concept of one world which 


can lead men to make the world a community, and a 
belief in brotherly love which impels men to share 
what they have with others. Men really will not 
believe they are brothers — that hope of secular move- 
ments — until they know they are children of one 
Father. 

Because this is true, Christian missions is pointed 
straight at the paramount critical need of our day. 
The great new gestures between nations on the level of 
scientific advance, politics, health, and education are 
“cut-flower’ commodities unless world peoples are 


“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches: But let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exercise, loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth: for 
in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” (Jer. 9: 23-24) 





given also the root from which these modern fruits 
have sprung: the claims about God and man, made in 
Christ, by Christendom. 

This all means that the need today is for workers 
who will go abroad, in unattractive places, showing 
patience and understanding, educated to work with 
scientific skill and yet willing to live among the lowest 
class people. In scores of cases, it has been found that 
the only representatives of international agencies who 
fill these requirements are Christian missionaries. For 
grassroot contacts with the people, for continuing al- 
truism and dedication, for intelligence and breadth of 
view, for interpreting the meaning of human exist- 
ence, it is the missionary who strikes deeper into the 
problem of our divided and hostile world than anyone 
else. 

In other words, the mission task is intensely con- 
temporary because it deals with what a human being 
is and how he is related to total reality. To quote the 
by now proverbial statement of McArthur as he sailed 
into Tokyo Bay to accept the surrender of Japan: 
“The issues are basically theological.” They are issues, 
urgent this very year, with which only the missionary 
Christian can deal. 


It Takes Every Skill 


But what sort of workers are actually carrying out 
this modern program of missions, and how are they 
doing it? The people who do this job must be as up-to- 
date as the great job itself. Are they? 

For one thing, look at the variety of specific jobs — 
and thus kinds of workers—which missions these days 
demand. Since the work of the missionary is often car- 
ried out in distant places with no access to a review of 
specialized knowledge, the training for these profes- 
sions must be more thorough and stiff than that of 











colleagues working with the latest resources near at 
hand. Here, for example, is a sample of what only one 
mission agency may require in new recruits for a given 


year: ™ 


EDUCATION 


Professors of English Literature 
Professors of Agronomy 

Professors of Home Economics 
Professors of Physics 

Professors of Theological Seminaries 
High School Chaplains 

University Chaplains 


Kindergartners 

Grade School Teachers 

High School Teachers 

Supervisors of Grade Schools 
Principals of High Schools 
Superintendents of School Systems 
Language Specialists 

Professors of English 


MEDICAL 
Doctors Laboratory Technicians 
Nurses X-ray Technicans 


Public Health Workers 
Hospital Directors 


Medical Social Workers 
Hospital Chaplains 


INDUSTRIAL — VOCATIONAL 


Printers Specialists in Mass Communications 
Architects and Builders (Radio; other audio-visual aids) 
Engineers Teachers of Crafts (wood, iron, basketry 
Artists fabrics) 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Directors of Play and Recreation 

Supervisors of Health & Sanitation 
Religious Educationalists 

Persons Trained in Churchmanship 
(Organization, finance, evangelism 


Researchers 

Directors of Service Centers 
Organizers of Cooperatives 

Home and Family Life Specialists 
Agriculturalists 


Musicians training for service, etc.) 
CITY SERVICE 

City Church Specialists Social Workers 

Musicians Researchers 


Home and Family Life Specialists 
Workers with Women and Girls 


Directors of Play and Recreation 


ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary — stenographers Mission executives 


Accountants 


It takes top quality of faith and life 


To undertake this wide-ranging roster of jobs, what 
sort of men and women are the mission boards seek- 
ing? Not the bearded man in the Prince Albert great- 
coat, and not the shirtwaist-and-skirt lady with high 
button shoes, but the keenest and ablest young Christ- 
ians this generation can provide. Here are some pas- 
sages from the Student Volunteer Movement pamph- 
let a half-dozen mission agencies have recently sent 
out to some 125,000 young Americans, describing 
qualifications: 


The missionary needs more physical stamina than the per- 
son who remains at home. The physical tests for foreign 
service are more rigorous than those given by the Army 
or the Navy... .If the missionary isn’t sound physically, 
he may break down. If he isn’t stable emotionally, his col- 
leagues may break down. You don’t have to be a nervous 
wreck to drive your companions to distraction. It’s not 
popular to be “queer” on the mission field. 

The missionary’s mind must be alert. Students whose high 
school and college grades average F-minus need not apply. 
The world is full of tensions: racial, economic, political, re- 


ligious. A candidate for Christian service abroad must be 
sensitive to these conflicts. An attitude of racial or na- 
tional or intellectual superiority disqualifies a student for 
foreign service. 

The missionary must know his own religion; its Book, its 
history, its founder. .. . One Missionary wrote, “Woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” That deals with motive. 
We want compelled men. Your reasons must be unselfish, 
based wpon your love of God and the desire to serve your 
neighbors. Unless you now express this love and engage in 
this service for those across the street, you should not plan 
to undertake it for those across the world. 


But are the young people now being appointed for 
missions just “up-to-date” outwardly, members of an 
enterprise which has not really kept abreast of world 
trends? With all their modern techniques, are these 
present day missions workers really just seeking to 
convert people with some shallow revivalistic Gospel? 
Are we just using airplanes and radios, for example, to 
preach an “imperialistic, Victorian Gospel” which is 
really not for our generation? 

The answer is an emphatic No! By the hundreds, 
these dedicated youth who are quietly streaming out 
into this land and into the world know in their minds 
and hearts what Christianity means for the whole 
human being. They know that when people find 
Christ and give their lives to Him, this makes changes 


“And he who sat upon the throne said, ‘Behold, I make 
all things new.” (Rev. 21:5) “. .. if any one is in 


Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed away, 
behold, the new has come.” (II Cor. 5:17) 





in jobs, in society, in politics, and in a whole culture— 
as well as at the core of conscience, reverence, and 
redeemed living. These are up-to-date workers going 
out to do, in Him, an up-to-date job. 


Modern? Yes, but much more 


It’s become an American go-getter, chamber of 
commerce phrase to insist that “This is only the be- 
ginning’—sometimes about enterprises which are ob- 
viously and justly on their way out. Is this picture 
too rosy, seeming to show a globally intelligent enter- 
prise, strategically planned, equipped up-to-the-min- 
ute, appealing only to workers who are paragons of 
ability and consecration? That would be a woeful ex- 
aggeration. 

Sobering facts on the “minus” side belong here too: 

First, there are whole areas of missions today which 
do not indeed measure up, in vision or efficiency, to the 
ideal. Like every human effort, this movement has its 
drag and sag, its small-minded workers, vested in- 
terests, and margins of waste. Often projects are better 
than people who man them, and always the need is 


greater than any strategy or wisdom can encompass. 

Second, and more important, there is an acute need, 
both qualitative and numerical, for personnel. “Better 
to send us one supremely able man than ten time- 
servers or half-effective men.” Modern missions are 
handicapped far more by lack of keen young men 
and women than by lack of money or planning or 
opportunity. 

But look at today’s world, and see the vast areas 


here and abroad where the deepest need is for utterly 
devoted, Christlike lives invested in service to man- 
kind. Look at the tireless, intelligent program of total 
evangelism going on in every country, including our 
own. In such a view, it is plain that Christian missions 
is only in its first phase. It is a job commanded by our 
Lord, and eventually destined to reach around the 
whole earth. It is the broadest-visioned, newest, most 
hopeful job any man or woman faces in this generation. 


Suggestions for further study — As you and your group delve into this study further, 
you will want to consider some of the following questions: 


1. Why does the stereotype of the missionary as “old-fashioned” continue on campus and 


among millions of Americans? 


2.Can you list four paramount needs of all peoples in today’s world, and consider how 


Christianity helps meet them? 


3. What aspects of world Christian missions, if any, should be supplanted by an effective 


United Nations program? 


4. Granting that war is the global threat today, how can the Christian world mission help to 


avert it? 


5.In this atomic age what is the primary role of Christian missions? In what respect does 


its role now differ from past generations? 


Suggestions for further reading — If you want to examine this subject further: 
Doctors Courageous, E. H. Hume, N. Y., Harper, 1950. 


For All of Life, W. H. and C. V. Wiser, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1943. (A 50¢ pamphlet on bd 
the manifold phases of Christian ministry to every area of human life.) 


New Buildings on Old Foundations, J. M. Davis, N. Y., International Missionary Council, 
1945. (The economic and cultural base of the Church) 


The Christian Mission Among Rural People, N. Y., Rural Missions Committee, 1946. 
The Highway of Print, Ruth Ure, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1946. 
The Silent Billion Speak, Frank Laubach, N. Y., Friendship Press, 1947 (Literacy) . 
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Probably we should add the word “adequately” to 
our question—for even in spite of divisions among 
Christians and churches, the answer is still “yes.” To 
say “no” would be a denial of facts. However, the job 
is not done as well as any Christian could wish, and 
one of the main hindrances is our denominational divi- 
sions. 


Clash of small sovereignties 

The one trouble with Protestant denominations, to 
be sure, is simply denominationalism. Each denomina- 
tion has tended to think of itself—organizationally and 
to some extent theologically—as a self-sufficient unity, 
unrelated to any other. Each, to a disturbing extent, 
has made claims like those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, questioning or denying that outside itself 
there can be any sure salvation. Thus each denomina- 
tion has been a little kingdom in its own right, however 
it has interpreted its relation to other similar king- 
doms. 

Through most of their history Protestant Churches 
have had little sense of unity. Until the last several 
decades, Baptist Burmans, Nazarene sharecroppers, 
United Presbyterian Egyptians, Reformed Eskimos, or 
Lutheran Africans have all borne their labels plainly. 

Following the pattern of economic and social im- 
perialism, denominations even competed within coun- 
tries or towns and communities. There was seldom an 
actual effort to outdo the other group—but there was 
“rivalry in doing good” which often embarrassed the 
sensitive missionary and certainly perplexed the in- 
quiring native. In America, the tiny mission church 
in a rural district found itself regularly confronted with 
a similarly tiny church of another communion. Thus 
free enterprise has lent zest to inter-church competi- 
tion as in other areas of Western culture. 


Damage of divisions 

What have been some of the results, so far as the 
growing-edge of Christianity is concerned? 

First, the people to whom missionaries are sent can- 
not understand why Christians who profess their loy- 


"CAN A DIVIDED ‘CHURCH 
DO THE MISSIONARY: JOB?" 


A study series of eight built upon actual student queries, published by 
THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, Inc. 


alty to the same God of love should discriminate 
against each other as they do. The very action of 
division discredits what they preach with their mouths, 
and makes their words, by contrast, powerless and un- 


“For while there is jealousy and strife among you, are 
you not of the flesh, and behaving like ordinary men? 
For when one says, ‘I belong to Paul, and another, ‘I 
belong to Apollos, are you not merely men? What then 
is Apollos? What is Paul? Servants through whom you 


believed, as the Lord assigned to each. I planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the growth. So neither 
he who plants nor he who waters is anything, but only 


God who gives the growth.” (I Cor. 3:3-7) 





convincing. In fact, some Christians in the lands of 
the younger churches are so exasperated by the de- 
nominationalism which they have to take over, that 
they have called it the one greatest man-made stumb- 
ling block to their faith. The American sharecropper 
may say the same thing. 

Again, names of bygone distinctions and European 
founders have seemed particularly an evidence that 
Christianity is largely just a cultural, historical affair 
of the West. The Christian Gospel is itself enough 
of an unnatural thing to human beings in their anta- 
gonism to God. If people overseas must find unaccept- 
able this intrinsic “foreignness” of the Gospel to man, 
we can ill afford to add the extra foreignness of denomi- 
nationalism with its accumulated furniture of past dis- 
tinctions. 

Another disadvantage of denominationalism has 
been its sheer wastefulness and the overlapping of a 
tragic kind in actual program. Sometimes two mission 
stations have competed with one another while an- 
other spot has been entirely without the Gospel: each 
alone could launch only a partial program where the 
two together might have provided a good ministry. 
Often two or three hospitals or schools or literature 
distribution agencies, instead of one, have meant waste 
and inefficiency. Scores of missionary-sending groups 
have long operated in both home missions and foreign 


missions, each with a separate budget, staff, head-office, 
and general strategy. Surely, missionary effort of this 
kind has been self-contradictory and chaotic. 


Acknowledge division: don’t accept it! 

To look frankly at such internal contradiction and 
wasteful inefficiency is to face the practical question 
of what Christians should do about it. A divided Prot- 
estantism is the given reality, and, wherever we hope 
to arrive, this is where we start. 


Where do we go from there? We cannot take the 


course of the cynic who with a self-satisfied flourish 
cuts himself off from these inferior divided groups, and 
thereby divides the situation even further. Nor can we 
take the road of the idealist who cuts himself off from 
denominations in order to serve simply as a Christian, 
and ends up either as an individualist unrelated to the 
Church, or with others forming a new denomination. 
No, if we are serious and intelligent in our search for 
a better expression of Christianity, we must be realistic 






“For by the grace given to me I bid every one among 
you not to think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think, but to think with sober judgment each accord- 
ing to the measure of faith which God has assigned 
him. For as in one body we have many members, and 
all the members do not have the same function, so we 
though many, are one body in Christ, and indiwidually 
members one of another.” (Romans 12:3-5) 










in our recognition of the fact of denominational 
churches. While many have lost the distinctive wit- 
ness which gave them birth, they have come mostly 
from a valid discovery of some essential element of 
Christian truth, or have been the fruit of a genuine 
Christian renewal. They are now the instrument by 
which Protestant Christianity makes its witness and 
whoever wants to serve the Church must have a satis- 
factory relationship to it through one or another of 
the churches. 


History now says unity | 

Certainly it would be ideal if present divisions could 
magically give way to a harmonious working together 
as one Church. But we can’t by-pass history that 
easily. 

Rather we find that the picture has begun to change 
through one of the most significant movements in the 
history of Christianity: rediscovery of unity among 
Christians. In our century this has been something 
new not only in Protestantism but in Christendom. 
For the history of Christianity has until the past cen- 
tury been all a history of splits, divisions, schisms, with 
not one significant reconciliation of any kind. Yet dur- 
ing the past 100 years, there have been not only dozens 
of actual mergers of denominations (in which two or 


more communions became one) , but an unprecedented 
number of other moves toward unity and cooperation. 

From the beginning, the movement toward unity 
grew out of the movement of extension which has car- 
ried the Christian faith around the world in the last 150 
years. As early as 1800 William Carey advocated hold- 
ing an annual ecumenical conference at Cape of Good 
Hope. One of the first missionaries appointed by the 
Church Missionary Society in England was a German 
Lutheran trained in a Danish school. The missionary 
movement cut across national and denominational 
boundaries. Missionary groups discovered interdenomi- 
national cooperation long before the churches which 
they represented would work together. One prime ex- 
ample of this fact is The Student Volunteer Movement, 
which through the years has flung thousands of young 
lives across the globe: it has always been interdenomi- 


national, and its work has had continuing results in 


interdenominational cooperation. 

William Carey’s vision of a first ecumenical gather- 
ing in 1810 did not come to pass until a great interna- 
tional missionary gathering was held at Edinburgh in 
1910. Out of this grew The International Missionary 
Council, and its later world conferences on the Chris- 
tian mission—Jerusalem in 1928, Madras in 1938, and 
Whitby in 1947. Finally in 1948 at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, various pervasive movements headed up in the 
formation of The World Council of Churches, linking 
150 communions in 45 countries. 


Missions move toward unity 


In the actual missionary task there has been far 
more cooperation and joint work than is generally 
realized. First, there has been what is called mission 
“comity,” an agreement between various missignary 
agencies working in the same country to confine their 
work to agreed areas, with other agencies designated 
to other areas. While some sectarian groups have ig- 
nored them, most of the major mission societies have 
taken part in such comity agreements. rare 

Second, there have been “joint operations.” Here are 
some samples of the varied activities of but a few such 
agencies. The Christian Literature Society of China 
provides publications for the whole Christian com- 
munity. Vellore Medical College in India gives top- 
level medical training. The thirteen Christian Colleges 
im China play a major part in Chinese higher educa- 
tion. The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
sets up Christian radio stations. The Africa Committee 
is making a survey of theological education in Africa. 
Church World Service does world-wide relief work. 
The Interboard Committee for work in Japan is a 
single group which represents a number of boards in 
missionary help for the Church of Christ in Japan. 

Third, a large measure of joint planning of mission- 
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ary activity has arisen, even where it is not jointly ad- 
ministered. The Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, formed in 1893, now draws together 108 
boards and agencies for consultation about their work 
abroad and various patterns of co-operation and joint 
work. As The Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, formed in 1913, 24 home mission boards now look 
together at the missionary job in North America and 
work together at jobs which would not be done de- 
nominationally. Both tell the united story of Protes- 
tant mission work through publications by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement (Friendship Press) 
which shares and clears mission emphases in scores of 
denominations. In 17 countries abroad there are Na- 
tional Christian Councils which coordinate the work 
of churches and mission societies. Joining these to- 
gether into one world body is the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 

More dramatic than anywhere else have been the 
effects of this tide of Christian unity in America. In 
1928 there were some 35 Councils of Churches in towns, 
cities, and states here; by 1948 this number had shot 
up to about 750. Within the 250 denominations, 98% 
of all members belong to 50 communions, and 50% 
of all members to 12 communions—a “joining up” by 
families. As The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America formed in 1908, 29,000,000 Christians in 
27 denominations have long cooperated. In 1950, The 
National Council of Churches of Christ represents the 
furthest reach of national federation in the world. 

Mergers and rumors of mergers have come by the 
handful with some of the most important negotiations 
pending right now. This is by far the most dramatic 
response of our epoch to the leading of God, “what the 
Spirit saith unto the Churches” in this century. 


Here is what takes place 


This glancing survey may well look at what happens 
where the Churches do co-operate through the inter- 
denominational means we have just been considering. 
For it is through such shafts of light into the future 
that we get perspective on possibilities which Chris- 
tianity is imminently facing in this new day of grow- 
ing co-operation. Several examples will show what such 
unified effort can do for the Kingdom enterprise. 

Example: In China, there has been since 1932 a 
Church of Christ in China, bringing together com- 
munions of many nations and denominations. In as- 
signment of missionaries to this place or that, in allo- 
cating funds sent from other countries, and planning 
its own missions, the Church of Christ in China is an 
independent and responsible fellowship in which vari- 
ous boards and agencies voluntarily cooperate. Its 
large unified program has enabled it to keep solidarity 


“I do not pray for these only, but also for those who 
are to believe in me through their word, that they may 
all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 


thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” (John 17:20-21) 





under revolutionary conditions which would have 
driven a segmented denominational set-up to complete 
despair. 

Example: Migrants here in America are forgotten 
populations so far as communities are concerned, and 
shifting currents of life so far as any denomination is 
concerned. Thus the Home Missions Council, carrying 
responsibility for all its member denominations, is 
ideally suited to declare the Gospel to these wander- 
ing peoples who never have a “church home.” With 
missionary nurses, evangelists, recreation directors, 
church: school teachers, and social case workers, the 
“divided Church” does pool its helpfulness with con- 
spicuous success through the HMC. 

Example: The prophetic International Christian 
University of Japan, for which the staggering sum of 
ten million dollars was sought at the outset, is too 
big a project for any one communion, and yet it is a 
stroke of profound Christian statesmanship in the re- 
lations of the United States with Japan. It has been 
an interdenominational—not uwndenominational—pro- 
gram from the beginning. Its appeal both here and in 
Japan is vastly enhanced by this shared Protestant 
sponsorship. 


Unity through the missionary job 


“A divided Church?” Despite these encouraging new 
trends and projects we most certainly still fit that 
description. The agencies we have considered do merely 
coordinate, for the most part, what the various de- 
nominations themselves wish and plan to do. The 
proportion of budget which is handed over by the 
Churches for interchurch allocation is pitifully small 
compared with what is spent on the denominational 
programs. 

Indeed, the 1949 report of the Foreign Missions 
Conference observes “between ninety and ninety-five 
percent of the total work of the boards is conducted 
individually, in most cases in comity arrangements 
with other boards, but all too frequently without 
knowledge of what other boards are doing and with a 
continuation of the unreal distinction between ‘our 
work’ in the narrower denominational sense and ‘our 
work’ in the inclusive sense called for the by Confer- 
ence.” 

So “divided” is still a fairly accurate word to de- 
scribe our mission effort. But whenever one of the great 
world assemblies of Protestantism has come together, 


it has knelt in prayers of penitence for the pride and 
lack of love which yet keep our witness from being 
a united proclamation of One Lord, One Faith, One 
Baptism. 

“Can this divided church do the missionary job?” 
The fact is that God has been able to use this broken 
church, often ineffective and unmindful of the glory 
of its calling, to bring into existence a worldwide Chris- 
tian community. If the spread of the Gospel depended 
entirely on our unity, we would be tempted to over-rate 
our own importance, or we might delay our mission- 


But we see that God can work through whatever unity 
we now have, and further, we discover that, as we are 
obedient in missionary service, unity grows. 

The Church is indeed divided, but the more seri- 
ously she takes her task of world evangelism, the more 
closely drawn together all her strength becomes. This 
happens because the missionary witness drives us back 
to the heart of the faith, where we meet as brothers. 
When we preach the Gospel of Christ in its power and 
selflessness, that very proclamation raises us up to new 
unity as those responding to the Lordship of the 





ary witness until the divided Church were re-united. Master of Men. 


Suggestions for further study — As you and your group delve into this study further, 
you will want to consider some of the following questions: 


1. How much truth is there in the claim that the more we cooperate with other Christian 
groups, the more we have the edge taken off our own conviction and witness? 

2. How is the message of the Church damaged by its division? 

3. What evidences of growing Church cooperation do you find in your community or on 
your campus? 

4. If the Churches were somehow to be united, could we expect that achievement to result 
in a great missionary outpouring across the world? Why or why not? 

5. If united Protestantism were to be permitted to start afresh to deploy its resources, 
where would it most wisely put its weight here in America? In the world field? 


Suggestions for further reading — If you want to examine this subject further: 


One World in Christ, A Program of Advance in Foreign Missions, Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, New York, F.M.C., 1948. (Pamphlet) 

Renewal and Advance, Christian Witness in a Revolutionary World, C. W. Ranson, ed., 
London, Edinburgh House Press, 1948. 

Report of the Findings Committee of the National Home Missions Congress, Home Missions 
Council, 1950, New York. 

The Emergence of a World Christian Community, K. S. Latourette, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1947. 

World Christian Community in Action, K. S. Latourette and W. R. Hogg, New York, 
International Missionary Council, 1949. (Pamphlet) 
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Five thousand Chinese students march across their 

college campus. They are shouting, “Long live the revo- 
lution! Long live the Communist party!” The air is 
electric with their enthusiasm. 
- Few Americans are willing to admit how great is 
the emotional and intellectual appeal of Communism 
to great numbers over the world. At the moment in 
many lands the world mission of the Christian Church 
seems powerless before it. It gets rapid social and poli- 
tical results when Christians have been slow, and its 
devotees exult that it out-performs Christianity right 
down the line. They say Communism gets results, not 
for some future day, but for right now. 


Stand back and look 

We need, however, perspective to look at our situa- 
tion from the viewpoint of history. For this is not the 
first challenge the Christian Church has faced. In early 
days the question was: Can Christianity out-perform 
Imperial Rome? Some said, No. The faithful said, Yes. 
It did. : 

Four hundred years later people asked: Can Chris- 
tianity out-perform barbarians? Some said, No. The 
faithful said, Yes. It did. 

A few centuries later came another challenge. This 
time: Can the world movement of Christians out-per- 
form militant, powerful Islam? Many said, No. The 


- faithful said, Yes. It did. 


These and other former challenges have melted 
away. The world mission of the Faith has gone on. 
Now comes a new threat. Can the Christian faith out- 
perform Communism? Many again say, No. The faith- 
ful again say, Yes. Who is right? To a degree, both! 

If we are speaking of the ultimate outcome, no Chris- 
tian can be in doubt. God’s truth alone remains un- 
shaken in a world where all things pass away. In 
Christian thought the end is always near. Civilizations, 
nations, political systems and social structures all move 
toward an end. In face of the changes of today and the 
terror of tomorrow the Christian remains confident, for 
he alone discerns God’s judgment and grace in history. 
But when we speak of our generation and the immedi- 


"CAN CHRISTIANITY/ : 
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ate challenge, the outcome is by no means certain. 
Therefore, bluntly put, the question is: Can you and I, 
our generation, out-perform Communism? That is the 
perspective of history. 

But then we must also look pretty closely at our- 
selves, which is not easy. That means, first, that we 
must open ourselves to criticism. We must see ourselves 
as the Communists see us. What they see is by no 
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. unless your righteousness exceeds that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you will not enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” (Mt. 5:20) ... “Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen? to loosen the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house? (Isaiah 58:6-7) ... “Let jus- 
tice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” (Amos 5:24) ... “For the time has come for 
judgment to begin with the household of God; and if it 
begins with us, what will be the end of those who do 
not obey the Gospel of God?” (I Peter 4:17) 


means lovely. To begin with, they do not respect our 
word, love. Rather they see it as a tactic we use to 
persuade the peasant and worker to remain silent. 
“Forgive your enemies. Love those who persecute you.” 
In other words, “Remain subservient. Be content. Do 
not revolt!” 

Our word freedom is also viewed with scorn. A dis- 
play was shown in one of the Christian schools in China 
shortly after the Communists took over the area. It 
claimed to record what happened to Chinese students 
who returned from study in the United States: almost 
to a man the doctors, the lawyers, the engineers have 
gone into work for themselves. In America, so the 
argument went, they had found freedom which trans- 
lated would be “everything for me.” Here, said the 
Communists, is the logical result of the Christian con- 
cept of freedom. Can we argue with him? Our first step 
is to ask ourselves the searching question: Are these 
and their other charges true at all? 

But more important than seeing ourselves through 
Communist eyes is the need to see ourselves as God 


sees us. Christians in countries now under Communist 
control agree that these changes are in part God’s judg- 
ment on them. God has found them guilty, they feel, of 
cowardice, selfishness, blindness to the real issues in 
the world and indifferent to human suffering. There- 
fore, their prayer, “O God, we have sinned. Forgive us.” 

That should be our prayer. We are no better. 
Brotherhood is still unrealized in our churches. Stu- 
dents generally are still more interested in money than 
service. We are not the Christians we pretend to be. 
Repentance is the first step to out-perform Commu- 
nism. 


Don’t shrug off Communist power 

Second, we must know what we are up against. In 
one of his parables, Jesus advised that before you meet 
your adversary you should deliberate on his strength. 

We must probe into the heart and mind of the Com- 
munist revolutionary, whether in Eastern Europe, 
China and Japan, Africa, Italy, or South America—or 
even our own land. In that quick-moving mind we will 
find more than we might anticipate. He will have 
answers to many fundamental questions—where does 
evil come from, how can it be eradicated, how are we 
saved. He is optimistic about man’s nature. Utopia, he 
dreams, is possible. Science, he holds, has all the secrets 
worth discovering. We dare not underestimate how 
appealing this is to student thought across the world. 
The fact that Christianity denies all this indicates how 
deep the differences are: its optimism, its utopia, are of 
an entirely different kind. | 

Not only does he have a philosophy, but he lives by 
an ethic of his own. In his heart we will find a passion 
for social justice and for personal sacrifice to the cause. 
When we sense the depth to which this goes, it will 
leave us a bit breathless. 

When it comes to religion, this Communist revolu- 
tionary has a mission of his own. In his attitude to- 
wards Christianity we find contempt. He sees Christi- 
anity as but one of many religions, and all religion as 
superstition. It is an illusion. God is the sum total of 
all primitive ignorance. The Christian Mission is the 


“.. the fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
(Psalm 14:1) ... “Claiming to be wise they became 
fools, and exchanged the glory of the immortal God for 
images resembling mortal man...” (Romans 1: 22-23) 
... And since they did not see fit to acknowledge God, 
God gave them up to a base mind and to improper con- 
duct.” (Romans 1:28) ... “For the nation and king- 
dom that will not serve thee shall perish.” (Isaiah 
60:12) ... “For no other foundation can any one lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (I Cor. 
$:11) 


propagation of a superstition! At times this attitude is 
bitter. Then he considers the Christian faith an opiate, 
a dangerous poison. At other times he is more toler- 


ant. Then he sees religion as a psychological “quirk” 
of a group of maladjusted or ignorant people. It is a 
vestige of the past akin to the crude mannerisms of 
mountain people long isolated from the outside world. 

In his most militant approach he will attack with 
violence. There is persecution. Christians are tried, 
condemned, imprisoned, executed. But in his more 
moderate approach, more common today, the strategy 
is not that of open attack but rather of rendering re- 
ligion harmless by isolation. This means so far as 
Christianity goes, that it should be otherworldly, quiet, 
passive, innocuous. If it can be domesticated, it can be 
let alone. 

The objective of both the militant and moderate 
approach is the same. It is to see the death of Chris- 
tianity. Yet the fact that the moderate approach is 
now in general use means that there will be some open 
doors. Religious freedom of a kind is promised—pre- 
carious to be sure. But it is there and not inconsistent 
with Marxist thought. In other words, there will be 
doors, perhaps only partially open, through which the 
mission of the Christian faith can enter. Those open- 
ings may be more numerous than we now anticipate. 


Christianity too is global 


But who is to enter those doors? Our answer deals 
with the present day nature of Christ’s Church in the 
world. There is a Christian Church in almost every 
country in the world—Poland, South Africa, Pakistan, 
China, and all through the long list. It is the new fact 
of our time. Many of these Christian groups are weak. 
Many are the differences both in creed, language, race, 
traditions and organization. But in an ever growing 
way Christians in all of these countries are feeling their 
unity. They are one in Christ. 

This deepening awareness has tremendous implica- 
tions for the future. Ours is a world-wide fellowship of 
Christians confronting a world filled with pagan ide- 
ologies of despair and power. They come from every 
race, every culture, every land. They are all points of 
Christian power. God speaks to the world through 
them all—through the Church in Burma, the Church 
in Japan, the Church in Yugoslavia, the Church in 
Brazil, the Church in the Belgian Congo, and all the 
rest. The outreach of the Christian faith no longer rests 
solely on the Churches of America and Western 
Europe. It rests on the younger Churches as well. 

Here is the key by which Christianity may enter 
that seething arena where Marxist dialectics are at 
work. It is no secret that those who will have the best 
opportunity to enter the doors opened by the Com- 
munist will be the Christians of that particular land. 
In China it will be the Chinese. In Poland it will be 
the Poles. Communist governments insist on a Church 
of, by and for the people of that land independent of 











foreign control. National leaders must assume the main 
responsibility. 

Does this, incidentally, mean that doors will close on 
foreign missionaries? In some places, yes. But in others 
there is reason to believe they will be able to continue 
for some time, even though the numbers permitted 
will be small. For political reasons it is conceivable 
that Americans will be refused entry into Communist 
countries while missionaries from other countries will 
get in. If this situation arises, we need not be too dis- 
turbed: even though the American Church and West- 
ern culture are important, they are not indispensable 
to the future of the Christian Mission! 


What message amid Marxists? 


For missionaries who do go ahead with work in 
Communist countries, the job will not be easy. They 
will need a deep religious faith in Jesus Christ. They 
will have to be free from national or racial pride. They 
must understand Marxism and have genuine sympathy 
with the aspirations of the masses searching for a 
better life for themselves and their children. They will 
have to live quiet, humble lives. They may face perse- 
cution. They must out-perform Communists very prac- 
tically, every day, by their dedicated living. 

Doors will open, we might agree. Once in, what 
should be said? What is the message? 

When Christians confront the Communist the center 
of their message is a proclamation of what belongs to 
God. This does not mean Christians will oppose the 
social and political experiments of the new govern- 
ment. Christians recognize that something also belongs 
to Caesar. They recognize the government’s responsi- 
bility for man’s welfare. The Communist would like 
nothing better than to see the Church otherworldly, 
indifferent to man’s physical needs, socially harmless. 
But this is certainly not the road that the Christian 
mission should take. As Chinese Church leaders have 
recently written, “Christians in China cannot remain 
aloof from active participation it in the revolution now 
taking place.” 

It must therefore be clear that Christian missions 
are not out to defend capitalism, socialism, commun- 
ism, political democracy, or Western or Eastern cul- 
ture. Nor do they make their Gospel real by argumen- 
tation. Rather, theirs is a proclamation: “Lest the 
stones cry out, we must confront you with what 
belongs to God!” 

Here the missionary declares that man belongs to 
God, a creature made by God. He is more than an 
animal, and made in the image of God. Because of this 
he is not man’s man, but God’s man. He therefore has 
rights. He is free to worship his Creator. This freedom 
God has given him. On it everything else hangs. 

Second, he insists that the world belongs to God. It 


is under God’s law. You can break His laws. You can- 
not change them. You can pretend His judgment will 
not be on you, but you cannot escape it. The state 
belongs to God. It too is under judgment, and ac- 
countable to Him. 

Third, he proclaims that salvation belongs to God. 
Man cannot save himself, nor can the state save itself. 
All are dependent on a force outside of our world and 
its temporal history. This is not an ideology, but a 
message we bring from the outside to the inside. It is 
truth found in the Bible. It is seen in its complete form 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In 
him we see God’s desire to save his creation by love 
and through love. With humility, yet with boldness 
Christians will have to say to the Communist, “If you 
do not see Christ, you can never find salvation.” He 
alone is the doorway to the truth for which you seek. 

All this means that the Christian “bets his life” on 


“e 


. . be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
(John 16:33) ...“... upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of death shall not prevail against 
it.” (Mt. 16:18) we are more than conquerors 


through him that loved us.” (Romans 8:37) . 
the ee kal Os this world has become the kingdom of 


our Lord. . (Revelation 11:15) 





the revolutionary power of the Gospel, itself, to out- 
perform Communism. If the Christian takes his faith 
seriously, urgently — not as a means to achieve a 
planned society or to “stand up against” anything, 
but just because it is trwe—he has faith that God will 
out-perform whatever is untrue or wrong in world life. 


Answer by act 


We in America are tempted to think of this as 
theory. But this challenge to many Christians is 
already fact. 

When the Communist came into Nanking, China, 
in 1949, the Christians of the city appointed a commit- 
tee of eleven, all Chinese, to prepare a statement to 
give to the conquerors. It was a short concise procla- 
mation of our faith. It did not argue. It did not 
apologize. It merely stated “this is what we believe,” 
and “this is what we do.” The credo was followed by 
the name and address of every minister in the city. 

This was—and is—more than a message. It confronts 
Communism with an act, an act of courage. But there 
is more to it than courage. We out-perform these critics 
when we show Christian love among them, and they 
respect it. 

Consider an example. A Communist official was 
brought into a Christian hospital in China. He was 
dying from loss of blood. The young missionary doctor 
tested his blood and found it was the same type as his 
own. He immediately gave him a transfusion of his 
own blood and saved his life. “Why did you do this,” 


a Communist asked him. He replied, “I have done no 
more than any Christian would do. Jesus shed his blood 
for me. I can but shed my blood for others.” 

It is the act of unselfish, spontaneous love that 
shakes the Communist more than anything else. This 
is the strategy of Christian world missions: continu- 
ous, outreaching love. If we have it, we need not fear 
that this generation will be unable to out-perform any 
other system or dedication. 


So in the long run the future of mankind does not 
depend on what governments do but on what Chris- 
tians do. A stand can be made to Communism. It is 
being done. It is successful not by being anti-com- 
munist, but rather by being pro-Christian. When the 
message of God burns our lips; when the love of Christ 
overflows our hearts; when Christians are united into 
one fellowship, one body—then world-wide Christian 
missions are irresistible in their power. 


Suggestions for further study — As you and your group delve into this study further, 

you will want to consider some of the following questions: 

1. In what ways did the early Christians “‘out-perform” the Roman imperialists? What was 
the secret of the former’s power? 

2. How does our Christian concept of freedom affect our participation in society? (See John 
8:31ff; Romans 6, 8; I Cor. 7: 20-24; Gal. 5:1; I Peter 2:13-18) 

3. Are there fundamental conflicts between Christian and Communist thought? 

4. What is meant by the statement, “The Christian must distinguish between the social revo- 
lution which seeks justice and the totalitarian ideology which interprets and perverts it”? 

5.In what ways is the Communist “missionary program” like and unlike that of Chris- 
tianity? ; 

6. If Communism betters political and physical conditions of a people, should we grant that 
it is “better than nothing,” or worse than what that people had before? Why? 

7.To what degree has democracy in the West become defensive and negative as it faces 
Communism? For what kind of society does a Christian work? How does he work for it? 

8. In areas not controlled by Communists, what should be the Christian attitude toward 
Communists? 


Suggestions for further reading — If you want to examine this subject further: 

Christianity and Communism, J. C. Bennet, N. Y., Association Press, 1948. 

The Challenge of Communism to Christianity, Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America: Committee to study a Christian approach to Communism, N. Y., 1948. (Occa- 
sional bulletin) 

Commumsm and Christians; Francois Maurice, et al; tr. by J. F. Scanlan, Westminster, Md., 
Newman Press, 1949. 

The Christian Significance of Karl Marx, Alexander Miller, N. Y., Macmillan, 1947. 

A Selected Bibliography on The Christian Approach to Communism, Missionary Research 
Library (3041 Broadway, New York 27). 
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Missions --- 


Many young people have the notion that to be a 
missionary requires a special kind of “call.” Because 
they are unclear about what constitutes a call, they 


_ drift into the general stream of life with a vague sense 


of Christian morality, and little sense of direction. 
Tragic numbers of young people are letting their life 
decision go by default, and the Church is losing a tre- 
mendous potential power. 

When you hear the phrase about “God’s call” to a 
young person toward this job or that, what comes to 
mind? 


As some view “call” 

You may hark back to that hackneyed instance of 
the farm boy standing in the barnyard seeing G-P-C 
blazing in the sky, and interpreting it to mean “Go 
Preach Christ,” whereas his father’s translation was 
“Go Plow Corn!” Even if you don’t expect any such 
fiery message, you may inwardly assume that a call 
from God is an inner surge of feeling about a particu- 
lar kind of work, bursting in upon you with a “this- 
is-it” certainty. Usually behind such expectations is 
the suspicion that a call is a luxury proffered by the 
Lord only to people He intends to use in special work 
as ministers and missionaries. The rest of us, lacking 


such a flash of conviction, just have to push ahead on 


our own with no specific call to our life work at all. 

Or, you may believe a call from God is no dramatic 
affair, but just an ordinary, casual expectation that 
we should “make our job Christian,” whatever it hap- 
pens to be. Some occupations probably cannot respond 
to such treatment, you may grant: professional gam- 
bling, bartending, forging, and the like. But one can 
answer God’s call in any “respectable” occupation. 
This general sort of call is usually not very intensive, 
a sort of religious version of the old “England expects 
every man to do his duty.” 

Or, perhaps you have thought of a call in terms 
often used as “a place where my ability intersects a 
known need.” And then you have tried to take the 
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measure of your skills and fit them to some apparent 
need within your field of vision. 

But a more dynamic idea of a call can outreach both 
the sudden and the casual definitions mentioned: it is 
the claim that a call is my seeing a need in God’s per- 
spective, and realizing God has equipped me to meet 
it. This links my career choice not just to skills and to 
jobs which happen to be open, but to a Christian idea 
of what needs to be done and of the resources available 
to do it. This definition at once brings up several ques- 
tions—what is “God’s perspective,” what is “need,” 
and what am “I” and my equipment. 


Seeing as God does 


First, what is it to see things in God’s perspective? 
Is this possible when Scripture tells us that God says, 
“My thoughts are not your thoughts, nor my ways 
your ways?” The fact is that the first element in this 
matter of call is our somehow being brought to see life 
and ourselves as God does, through the gift of His 
Holy Spirit. 

In other words, you and I must be called to be 
Christian before we are called to any special work as 
ministers, lawyers, carpenters, or taxi drivers. While 
Paul declares that he was “called to be an apostle,” he 
refers elsewhere to the whole congregation as “called 
to be saints together with all those who in every place 
call on the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ This claim, 


“In many and various ways God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets; but in these last days he has 
spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed the heir 
of all things ...” (Hebrews 1:1-2) “For he looked 


forward to the city which has foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” (Hebrews 11:10) “Every 


one who drinks of this water will thirst again, but who- 
ever drinks of the water that I shall give him will never 
thirst; the water that I shall give him will become a 
spring of water welling up to eternal life.’ (John 4:13- 
14) 





that everyone in the Church is brought to God and 
given His perspective, goes back into the Old Testa- 
ment where we find Abraham summoned by God to go 
out and found a new nation, and the Hebrew prophets 
to give God’s view to their fellow-citizens. It is a call 
from God to every one of His creatures, to be recon- 
ciled with Him, enter into covenant with Him, take 
His viewpoint, and do His work. Thus in the New 
Testament it is a bidding to each person to unite with 
the community of those redeemed in Christ, the 
ekklesia (those called out). We are summoned to 
“have that mind .... which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

When that reconciliation has taken place, we human 
beings do, in a sense, find ourselves seeing everything 
from God’s viewpoint. For example, while everybody 
today realizes something is deeply wrong with the 
world, peculiar insight is given to the Christian to 
see that the difficulty lies within man himself. Theo- 
logians used to say that the redeemed man views 
things sub specie aeternitatis, “in the perspective of 
eternity.” 

Let it be said that this perspective of the Christian 
is by no means “otherworldly” or unrealistically “spir- 
itual,”’ but actual in everyday life. The Christian’s God 
is not One who stands above time, unconcerned in 
some beatific immobility. Rather, He is a Living God, 
who works out His purpose in the life of mankind. We 
discern that purpose through the Old Testament, the 
earthly life of our Lord, then the growth and fellow- 
ship of the Church with its missionary expansion for 
2000 years. This history is not an endless repetition of 
meaningless cycles, but a process moving toward the 
definite goal of “restoring” all things in Christ. In that 
progression, each age of history has its own importance 
and its own needs. 

We understand the perspective of God as we recall 
the command of Jesus to “Go into all the world” and 
realize all that lies behind the words—one God, Creator 
of all, who hath made of one blood all nations, who 
gave His Son to save the world, who chose the Church 
to proclaim His faithfulness. It strikes us with fresh 
vividness as we recognize the gradual fulfillment of 
this purpose in the contemporary world. God is alive, 
at work in the world now, calling ever larger numbers 
to do His bidding. 


Christian view of need 

With such perspective, what does the Christian see 
as “need?” Certainly. we size up need according to our 
own viewpoint. For instance, when a communist sees 
a man lying in the gutter, his appraisal of what is 
needed differs widely from that of a capitalist; the 
latter may declare that the gutter-bound unfortunate 
needs ambition, while the former may cry that the 


need is for the communist state which would guar- 
antee the man a job and a living. But the Christian, 
looking at the same man, is likely to feel that his 
need is to be helped out of the gutter and tended, but, 
more than that, to come to his own best self through 
a response to God. 

So, traders have seen foreign lands as cheap sources 
of raw materials, or rich markets for material goods— 
clothes, cigarettes, cars, soft drinks, radios. But Chris- 
tians who see the same situation insist that the deep- 
est need is that these people find Christ as Lord. In a 


“Take heed, and beware of all covetousness; for a man’s 
life does not consist in the abundance of his posses- 


sions.” (Luke 12:15) “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” (Luke 4:4) 





slum, the secular social worker may report a need for 
new housing, relief checks, and psychiatric care, while _ 


the Christian missioner asks for these and more—a 
personal, loving ministry to bring these people to God. 


For. those who see humanity even momentarily in 


God’s perspective, needs are revealed which com- 
pletely elude the non-Christian. 

To this insight the place of greatest need may some- 
times be the very place of greatest self-sufficiency. For 


when men are strong and self-confident and seemingly 


have everything, then are they often on the brink of 
disaster. Is any nation more fearful for the future than 
that which boasts the mightiest defences? 
Accordingly, the Christian’s question about what 
is needed starts off from a prior inquiry—what does 
God want done in the next twenty or fifty years, as 
part of His plan to reclaim humanity to Himself? 
Man’s need is not to be saved out of history, but with- 
in it. The divine purpose is seen as that of changing 


men and women within everyday life, freeing them for — 


_more abundant living. 1) 


Fellow-workers with God 


When we speak in these terms, we get a new under- 
standing of the “I which responds to a call. After a 
man accepts Christ, he never quite belongs to himself 
again; he belongs to God in Christ. His question now 
shifts from, “What shall I do with my life?” to “What 
does God want to do with my life?” This means that 
we are not called simply to help people for the sake 
of helping people. An enlightened self-interest cannot 
be a call. Because a Christian knows personally the 
power of God in Christ, he realizes that his own skill 
and ability are only a small part of what he has to give. 
They are instruments through which he brings to bear 
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all the power of God to meet a need. This is not to 


say that medical care is only a device for doing some- 
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thing else. Rather it is that healing has its full value 
only in its right place in the total concern of God for 
men. My work as a doctor finds full flower when I 
heal men’s bodies as part of God’s plan for mankind. 
Thus the “I” which has found God is turned out- 
ward, given God’s power to heal and reconcile. Whether 
or not I am called to be a missionary, I am assuredly 
called to be missionary. For the “I” has become the 
released, proclaiming self who belongs to God. 


In worldwide church my job 


As I try to recognize my call in the twentieth cen- 
tury in the light of God’s unfolding purpose, I face a 
fresh fact—the emergence of the world community of 
Christendom, a worldwide Church. As in no previous 
age, our Christian family—the Body of Christ—now 
literally encircles the earth. In many quarters it does 
appear shadowy and feeble, but the new fact of our 
epoch is that the Church is planet-large, and growing. 

We need not look far to find that the earthly re- 
sources of this prophetic Church are pitifully small, 
both in money and in dedicated leadership. Probably 
worst of all is their uneven distribution around the 
globe —complacent, over-staffed parishes at some 
places and desperate lack at others. The encouraging 
fact, however, is that Christians have begun to act and 
plan within this whole context of a world community 
of Christians. New intelligence, devotion and strategy 
are being used to deploy all the equipment of the 
churches to the enrichment of the Church. 

So the person who has recognized Christ as Lord 
must newly weigh the question of strategy in his own 
personal life. Where should I go—as Christian agricul- 
turalist, lab technician, pastor, boys’ worker, dietician, 
teacher, evangelist? As a member of the world com- 
munity even more truly than are the personnel of 
the United Nations or UNESCO, we have to ask this 
question in a planetary perspective. The circumstance 
_that we were born in one country or another cannot 
dictate where God bids us make our contribution. We 
expend our lives primarily as members of the World 
Church in Madagascar, or Mexico, or Middletown. 
The first leaders of the Student Volunteer Movement 
in the 1890s went up and down among college cam- 
puses, with a Paul Revere-like insistence, calling at- 
tention to new student horizons for a whole genera- 
tion, until they stretched the very frontiers of the 
Kingdom. 

Some young Christians may decide that all there 
is to missions is what the Boards are doing right now 
—that a call to missionary service is a call just to this 
seemingly prosaic opening or established pattern of 
work. The real missionary call is to serve God with 
sensitiveness and imagination until men shall live as 


His children. The need today is for pioneers as well as 
for people to continue current programs. The great 
days of world cooperation among Christians have only 
just begun and new mission jobs—some of them un- 
dreamt of a few years ago—await devoted and crea- 
tive people. 

Doesn’t the great new fact of the world Church 
added to the early command to “make disciples of all 
nations” sharply focus the call to proclaim the good 
news to those who still have not heard it, and extend 
a kindly ministry to those who are still untended? 
Surely Christ’s commission to the Church is a call to 
each of its members, a call to be weighed and con- 
sidered, a call demanding decision. Perhaps we should 
not decide on other service unless we have first decided 
not to be missionaries in these needy areas in Nevada 
and Nepal. 


Steps toward knowing my call 


Returning to the question with which we originally 
began, what are the marks by which I recognize God’s 
call to me to be a missionary? Even if I have a dra- 
matic experience, or fail to have one, how can I have 
real assurance about all this? No one can stride into 
the life of any one person and tell him or her “just how 
it feels” to be called to a missionary task! Some of 
the most effective, dedicated servants of the Cross, the 
world over, have been in their youth the most per- 
plexed, diffident, and hesitant about what God wanted 
them to do. 

Let us look at specific means by which I can come 
to know my call. How shall I explore the possibilities 
for myself? 

First, I need to know what God wants done. This 
calls for planned, intelligent Bible study, for regular 
association with Christian friends in worship and dis- 
cussion, for reading of Christian books, for times of 


“Leave the dead to bury their own dead; but as for 
you, go and proclaim the kingdom of God.’ (Luke 
9:60) “He who finds his life will lose it, and he who 


loses his life for my sake will find it.” (Mt. 10:39) 
ae : and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt 
say, Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” (I Sam.3:9) 





quiet meditation when God’s voice may be heard. Un- 
less I take time to know Jesus Christ, I can hardly ex- 
pect to discover His will for me. I can be equally sure 
that as I seek, I will find. 

Second, I must know myself. Part of God’s will for 
me is written in my physical frame and in my person- 
ality. I can learn about myself through tests of apti- 
tude, interest, and personality, not accepting results 


as absolute, but using them to corroborate or extend 
other means of self-analysis. Finding out about myself 
means talking to wise counsellors, teachers, pastors, 
parents. Often close friends know me better than I 
know myself. 

Third, I must know my world and the Church at 
work in it. Not just newsreels and books, but travel, 
youth caravans, work camps, study programs dealing 
with social problems—all these are necessary in secur- 
ing a balanced acquaintance with my society. 

More than that, I must make a judgment on what 
I find, as a member of the worldwide Church. To be- 
come an informed world Christian, I must learn about 


the Church beyond my congregation by reading the 
latest books about missions, talking with Christian 
students from abroad, getting to know missionaries 
from America and abroad. What does God want my 
generation to do as to job life, social and economic 
class, nationalism, and all the rest? 

Finally, and most difficult, I must accept all God 
tells me. Only as I move to decision can I know what 
my decision should be. Isn’t that what Jesus meant 
when he said, “If any man wills to do my will, he shall 
know.” Not certainty and then an act of will, but de- 
cision and then certainty. God’s call to me will be 
clear as I am ready to receive it. 


Suggestions for further study—As you and your group delve into this study further, 
you will want to consider some of the following questions: 


1. Does a call differ for church work, and for any so-called secular occupation? 
2. Must a Christian be certain of his or her vocation? 
3. Was the call given to Bible leaders any different, or any more vivid, than that which 


God gives us today? 


4. What difference is there in a summons to work for God in missionary tasks, and in home- 


church tasks? 


5. Which difficulty is more common for students today: not knowing which career to 
choose, or not having enough courage and selflessness to choose it? 


6. In what types of work is the Christian call most urgent? 


Suggestions for further reading — If you want to examine this subject further: 
Christian Faith and My Job, Alexander Miller, New York, Association Press, 1946. 

Look at the Missionary, W. T. Thomas, New York, Friendship Press, 1947. 

The Missionary Artist Looks at His Job, Bishop R. O. Hall, International Missionary 


Council, 1942 (Pamphlet). 


There’s a Job for You, Ruth Ransom, New York, Friendship Press, 1946 (Pamphlet) . 
What Constitutes a Missionary Call, R. E. Speer, Student Volunteer Movement, 1947 


(Pamphlet) . 





The following is the complete list of the series Stupb—ENts Ask ABout MissI0ns: 
1. Why Force My Religion on Others? 
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. Why Not Our Own Backyard First? 

. Isn’t the Missionary Job Already Done? 

. Aren’t Missions a Form of Western Imperialism? 

. Do Missions Serve Modern Needs in Up-to-date Wavel 
Can a Divided Church Do the Missionary Job? ~~ vey vob a aS 
. Can Christianity Out-Perform Communism? Cop 
. How Do I Know I’m Called? 


These studies do not pretend to be thorough discussions of the issues raised 
but are rather introductory and suggestive. 


Contributions to this series have been made by the following persons, no one of whom is responsible for all the ideas in any one of the 
discussions: E. Fay Campbell, Chairman of the Student Volunteer Movement; Russell Chandran, Church History Professor, United Theological 
College, Bangalore, South India; Mark Dawber, formerly Executive Secretary, Home Missions Council; E. K. Higdon, Candidate Secretary, 
United Christian Missionary Society; E. H. Johnson; General Secretary, Student Volunteer Movement; Tracey Jones, Methodist missionary to 
China; Malcolm Pitt, formerly Dean, Kennedy School of Missions; K. H. Ting, of China, secretary, World’s Student Christian Federation. 

John Oliver Nelson of the Federal Council of Churches and Paul E. Converse of the Student Volunteer Movement staff carried editorial 
responsibility, As publishers of the series, the Student Volunteer Movement is deeply grateful to these leaders for their creative cooperation in 


this project. 





Single copies 10¢—Bulk orders at a discount—The complete set 50¢ 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, Ine. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Student Volunteer Movement is the missionary arm of the United Student Christian Council and a member agency of the 
Foreign Missions Conference and the Home Missions Council. 
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